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PURPOSE — To enable growers to retorm existing unsatisfactory methods of handling and marketing 
the crop and to put the business in such shape that producers may receive the full measure of 
value justified by quality, supply, demand and prices. 





Form for Subscription—American Tobacco Growers’ Corporation 


the undersigned, hereby agree to subscribe for the number of shares of the capital stock of the proposed AMERICAN 
Toracco GROWERS’ CORPORATION set against our respective names, being at the rate of one share for each acre of 
tobacco or fraction thereof owned or operated by each of us during 1902. 
mand of said corporation, the balance of tour dollars per share to be payable at such time and in.such installments as the 
corporation may determine; provided, that until the first meeting of shareholders, the operations of the proposed corporation 
shall be in charge of a committee selected from among the subscribers hereto. 
less than two-thirds of the acreage in this state shail have been pledged. 


We agree to pay up one dollar on each share on de- 


These subscriptions to be binding whenever not 











| Shares |shares at $5 


| 
| 













Agriculturist, New York. 





Cut out (or copy) this form, sign it yourself, get as many other signatures as possible and forward at once to ‘Tobacco Department, American 
As soon as two-thirds of the acreage in your state is pledged a meeting of the subscribers will be called to perfect the 
organization for your section, and thus enable the company to proceed to business. The whole matter remains in your hands, for you (the sub- 
scribers) to conduct as you see fit. 
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Authorized Capital Stock of $5,000,000 


1,000,000 
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American Tobacco Growers’ Corporation 


PROPOSED TO BE INCORPORATED UNDER A SPECIAL CHARTER 
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HANDLING THE 


AMERICAN TOBACCO GROWERS’ CORPORATION 


To Be Formed at Once by Planters in All the Tobacco Sections. 


A BUSINESSLIKE METHOD OF ENABLING FARMERS TO 
PROPER MANAGEMENT, IT WILL ENABLE 
TOBACCO TRUST—OTHERWISE PRESENT AND 


TOBACCO TRADE—WITH 


THEIR OWN AGAINST THE 


DARK INDEED FOR TOBACCO AS A MONEY 


Tobacco growers’ throughout the 
United States now generally recognize 
that definite action is needed to pro- 
tect their interests against the increas- 
ing extortion of the tobacco trust. This 
feeling is unanimous among progres- 
sive planters, and even the ill informed 
realize that something is the trouble. 

The truth is, that the American to- 
vaceo company plans to absolutely 
control the industry. It means to dom- 
inate not only the manufacture of to- 
bacco in every form, but the whole- 
sale and retail trade in the finished 
product. The trust scheme, of course, 
also embraces such perfect control of 
the market for leaf that it will be in 
a position to absolutely dictate prices 
to the producer, and to drive out of 
business the local dealers and ware- 
housemen and commission merchants 
who have heretofore handled the crop. 

The rapid that is being 
achieved by the American tobacca 
company’s plans is evident to all well 
posted persons in the trade. tetail 
dealers in tobacco, cigars, and other 
finished products are organizing pro- 
tective associations and combinations 


success 


to insure their interests against the 
combination that otherwise will cer- 
tainly run them out of business. 
A GRAVE CONDITION. 
Tobacco planters and many of the 


dealers are fully aware of the 
They realize 


smaller 
gravity of the situation. 


that their self preservation demands 
action. No loose association will do. 
Mere talk cuts no figure. What is 
needed is the “American Tobacco 


Growers’ Corporation,” through which 
planters may handle the crop to the 
best advantage, put it in shape to se- 
cure advances, and have the leaf in the 
best possible condition for the trade. 
By existing methods dealers who 
might be disposed to buy tobacco com- 
plain that the farmer wants spot cash, 
and that it takes them quite a while 
to get the leaf they purchase assorted 
and packed in such a way that they 
can obtain loans from the banks upon 
the security of such leaf. Farmers, on 
the other hand, in many cases feel the 
need of getting in cash with which to 
meet the past season's obligations now 
maturing, or to take advantage of cash 
discounts in this spring’s purchases. 
Many of these farmers are in no con- 
dition financially to carry their tobacco 
any great length of time, while others 
lack the knowledge about handling the 
crop necessary to make a carry-over 
profitable. So the latter class feel 
obliged to accept almost any offer, and 
such transactions establish a low basis 
of quotations for other crops in the vi- 
cinity. 
The system is’ therefore 
from whatever stand- 
lends itself most beau- 
tifully to the operations of the trust 
that seeks to control both home and 
fereign market for both raw leaf and 
the products manufactured therefrom. 


present 
wrong, viewed 
point, while it 


THE REMEDY 
is for all farmers interested to unite 
in an American tobacco growers’ cor- 
poration, to be duly incorporated with 
an ample authorized capital, and to be 
under the direction of the most expe- 
rienced men as trustees and directors. 
Such a board, elected by the share- 
hcelders, would engage competent ex- 
perts to handle the business. 

American Agriculturist prints here- 
with a form of charter for the pro- 
posed corporation, which carefully pro- 
vides for local interests in the differ- 
ent regions to be in charge of local di- 
rectors and local sections. Thus the 
locel producer would have his interests 
locked out for by his own local board, 
vbile this board would be in a posi- 
tien to co-operate with the other divi- 
sions of the corporation throughout the 
country 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO GKOWERS’ CORPO- 

RATION 


vuld thus conduct its business in each 
1 eality according to the method which 
experience demonstrates is best adapt- 
ed to the peculiarities of the crop and 
the trade of that region. But the meth- 
od adopted would result in putting the 
crop of each vicinity into a form con- 





REFORM EXISTING ABUSES IN THE 
GROWERS TO HOLD 
FUTURE IS 


CROP, 


venient to the buyer, whether he be 
dealer or manufacturer. 

The crop would be in a form, there- 
fore, that would make attractive se- 
curity for the banks. Any modifica- 
tions of the general idea may be made 
to adapt it to the varying needs of indi- 
viduals and localities. 

THE ADVANTAGES 


of this method are evident at a glance. 
In the first place, growers who need 
money can obtain advances at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest, without being 
obliged to sacrifice their entire crop at 
a loss to themselves and a detriment to 
their neighbors. 

Again, enough tobacco is under con- 
trol of the company at various points 
to be attractive to buyers and manu- 
facturers. 

Above all, the crop being thus 
brought together in an available state, 
dealers and manufacturers who wish to 
buy it will be able to pay the farmer 
a fair price in spot cash, because they 
can borrow readily on the security of 
the leaf purchased, and thus not be 
obliged to tie up so much of their own 
capital. 

On top of these advantages is the far 
greater one of keeping values in a more 
healthy condition and protecting both 
growers and dealers against artificial 
depression in prices. 

Another important advantage is that 
of affording a desirable form of “tobac- 
co paper’ for banks or individuals 
whose now idle money could thus be 
easily employed at fair rates. 

And no trust could then get hold of 
the leaf it must have without paying 
a fair price. 

THE PLAN IS PERFECTLY FEASIBLE 


and only needs action of growers to 
carry it out at onee. That they are de- 
termined to do this is shown by the im- 
mense volume of correspondence which 
reaches American Agriculturist from 
planters throughout the tobacco grow- 
ing sections, 

The New England growers, 
in the forefront 
ments, 


always 
in progressive move- 
have already made a good be- 
ginning, and more than half of the 
acreage in that section will doubtless 
be pledged to this co-operative move- 
ment within a short time. In North 
Carolina organization is pushing rap- 
idly. 

The success of the plan we advocate 
has also been abundantly demonstrated 
by local farmers’ companies and ware- 
housemen at various points. 

THE CASE IN A NUTSHELL, 

Actuated by a desire to be of greater 
service to farmers than ever, American 
Agriculturist presents herewith the 
tentative draft of a charter for the 
American tobacco growers’ corporation; 
also a form (see first page) to be signed 


by all desirous of promoting the in- 
corporation of the proposed company. 
The idea is that each planter shall 


take one share (of the par value of $5) 
for each acre of tobacco owned or op- 
erated by him during 1902. It is sug- 
gested that $1 be paid on each share 
into the treasury of the corporation on 
demand of the trustees, te be chosen by 
the shareholders at their first meeting. 
No subscription is to be binding until 
at least two-thirds of the tobacco area 
in the subscriber’s state shall have been 
rlaced. Nothing is to be paid if the 
subscribers fail to organize. 
Everyone desirous of promoting this 


etfort is invited to fill out the sub- 
scription form printed on first page, 
and forward the same to American 
Agriculturist, New York. 

When the necessary pledges have 
been received, we will call the sub- 
secribers together, and they will pro- 
ceed to clect the trustees they desire 
to manage the business. The whole 
thing is to be kept in the growers’ 


hands, and the proposed charter care- 
fully protects their interests. 
Doubtless the details of the plan and 
charter can be greatly improved upon, 
but not a penny is to be paid in by 
any grower unless the corporation is 
perfected by such trustees and direc- 
tors as the subscribers themselves may 
designate. 
WHERE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST COMES IN. 
It is not the province of American 
Agriculturist to attempt the manage- 


TOBACCO CROP 


ment of the American Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Corporation, or of any other busi- 
ness than its own, even if it were asked 
to do so, but it is the privilege of this 
periodical to do all it can to enable 
growers to work together in their own 
interests. Consequently, American 
Agriculturist takes this method of 
enabling tobacco planters to get togeth- 
er in a form for such effective action 
as they may subsequently decide upon. 
We do this without money and with- 
out price, in the belief that the efforts 
of American Agriculturist will be so 
appreciated by planters and all others 
interested that our subscription list and 
advertising patronage will be sufficient- 
ly increased thereby to compensate us 
in part for the enormous labor involved 
in enabling growers to effect a corpor- 
ate organization. Orange Judd Com- 
pany publishes American Agriculturist 
for revenue, and not for glory, but we 
believe that our services will be so 
appreciated in this case as to event- 
ually result to the advantage of ‘the 
old reliable.”” But we have nothing 
whatever to do with the management, 
officers, receipts or expenses of the 
proposed American Tobacco Growers’ 
Corporation, and those who become in- 
terested in it thereby incur no obliga- 
tion to us, except in so far as they 
may think proper to reciprocate by 
taking American Agriculturist. 
WE HELP FARMERS TO HELP THEMSELVES. 
In other words, this periodical, its 
Editor, and its far-reaching influence 
and organization, believe that the farm- 
ers are ready to act. We are glad to 
do our part in their behalf without 
compensation. This is the greatest un- 
dertaking ever yet inaugurated by this 
or any other periodical, but we have 
never yet misjudged the farmers or 
found them slow to avail themselves 
of a chance to better their condition. 
We believe that our tobacco farmers 
will now rally in their own interest, 
but would urge the utmost promptness. 
To secure the names of those willing 
to take hold is only the beginning of 
an enterprise that will require lots of 
hard work and much time to perfect it. 
Fill in the coupon, get all other sig- 
natures possible, and forward to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, New York, without 
delay. 
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The Capital Needed 


AMERICAN TOBACCO 
CORPORATION, 


BY THE GROWERS’ 





Upon the method adopted for hand- 
ling the crop will depend the amount 
of actual paid up capital needed by 
the American tobacco growers’ corpo- 
ration, or any of its divisions in the 
different states. 

By having the crop in marketable 
condition, money can be borrowed upon 
such security for the few months 
needed in each year. This will by 
so much reduce the need for perma- 
nent capital, and will likewise add to 
the prospect of satisfactory earnings 
on the capital actually paid in. For 
this business should be so managed as 
to return growers much better prices 
for their leaf than they would other- 
wise get, and at the same time pay 
them a good dividend on the money 
they put into the corporation’s shares. 

The company is to deal with a prod- 
uct which in the growers’ hands may 
be estimated to represent a value of 
from 50 to 100 millions of dollars an- 


duced on about a million acres’ by 
about 100,000 growers. An authorized 
capital of one share ($5 per acre) but 
with only $1 per acre paid up, would 
be enough to make an effective begin- 


ning in many sections, 

Our judgment is that as the busi- 
ness developed, it would require pay- 
ment of the balance in full on each 


farmers are not ready to 
and to pledge $4 
possible total of 


share. If 
advance $1 per acre, 
per acre more, or a 
$5 per acre, to put the marketing of 
this great crop onto a _ better basis, 
they ought not to make the attempt. 
The growers’ corporation must not be 


hampered for want of funds actually 

necessary to transact its business. 
But under proper management, this 

corporation should enable growers to 








net 1 to 5 cents per pound more 
than they otherwise would. The 
smaller figure would ve back to the 
grower every year many times over 
his $5, besides paying h a good div- 
idend on the investment itself 

Of course, even if a large proportion 
of the planters take hold of this mat- 
ter, it is possibl that through mi 
management and dis« Sit pern 
nent success may not follow But 
even if the scheme should fail utte 
ly, after a while, it should have re- 
turned to its subscribers bette! 
prices many times wh they put up. 

Anyhow, it will not be the fault 


the American Agriculturist if planters 





do not rise to the opportunity now pr 
sented. We'll do our part And we 
know the farmers will do theirs 

we 


What the Planters Think About It. 


A FEW BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM A GREAT 
MASS OF COMMENDATORY LETTERS, 

Tobacco growing upon an extended 
scale in this section will cease unless 
your idea of a protecti\ corporation 
is carried out. Because of labor condi- 
tions here, and the restrictive market 
in Baltimore (our only market), many 
large planters have either” entirel 


abandoned or greatly curtailed their 
acreage. Some of our largest p t 


agree with me in this matter Un 

the state inspection system we will be 
an easy victim to Duke's combination 
We will not be consulted at all, as 

will only be necessary for him to e 

trol the Baltimore market through th 
commission men, both buyers and sell 
ers. The French government takes a1 
nually the vast majority of r lea 
and I see Duke has obtained contr! of 


the manufacturing of the French t 
bacco, which has heretofore been : 
ernment monopoly ‘Ss: Cox, Jr, La 
Plata, Md. 

Our people are ready to act as you 
suggest. Market here in worst pos- 
sible condition. Only part of crop is 
sold, and what has been delivered h 
been docked to an alarming extent. 
[William Sowers, Mineral Springs, Ad- 
ams County, O. 

Our North Carolina farmers’ protec- 
tive association is working along the 
same line. We expect to incorporate 
I have no doubt our organization, when 


perfected, will gladly co-operate with 
the farmers of other states.—[W. P. 
jatchelor, Acting Secretary, Raleigh 
WNC. 

The time will not soon come, it is 


here, when the trust dictates prices to 
growers. By yvour plan, those who need 
to could realize on their crop instead of 








nually. The commercial crop is pro- sacrificing it. We are ready to take 
The Federal Census of the Tebacco Crop 
oF 1899. THE 1902 CROP WAS CONSIDERABLY CREATER THAN THIS, 
Farms 
reporting 
tobacco Acres Pounds 
The United States..............308,317 1,101,483 868,163,275 
North Atlantic division........... 17,872 53,281 79,272,238 Al 
South Atlantic division..........117,629 465,754 300,194,090 8 
North Central division............ 41,047 120,516 123,201,591 
South Central division............131,631 461,853 365,413,140 3 
WROMENTE =GIGIMION S60 cic ccccccciccess 113 54 31,810 6 


Of the 5,739,657 farms in the United 


census the cultivation of tobacco in 1899. 


area of 3.6 acres of tobacco, producing 


per pound, $51.74 per acre, and $185 per farm. 
ers an income per acre of more than five 
over six 


crops (which was $10.04), and 


which was $8.02. 


States, 508,317, 
These farms cultivated an averag 
788 pounds per acre, valued at 7 cents 
Tobacco brought to its grow 
that derived from all other 
that obtained from cereals, 


or 5.4%, reported to 





times 
times 


Out of the 308,000 farms, only 106,272 were really devoted to the tobacco 


crop in particular, and derived at least 40% of 


their income from tobacco. 


These 106,000 real tobacco farms contained 9,574,160 acres (nearly two-thirds im- 


proved land), valued at $215,485,000. 


bacco farms for 1899 were valued at $74,213,000. 
The United States department of agriculture places 


tobacco farm was $2028. 


the 1902 crops at 822,000,000 pounds, grown on 


$80,000,000. 


The total productions of these 106,000 to- 


The average value of each 


1,031,000 acres, and valued. at 





Ser 





. 
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hold.—[P. S. Spler, Maytown, Lancas- 
rer County, Pa. 
{ think well of the idea. No weak- 
ng can stand against the powerful 
obacco trust. The officers of our cor- 
‘oration should, of course, work under 
ample bonds.—[J, H. Cain, Cana, Davie 
county, N C. 
Constantly decreasing prices is the 
i-absorbing question here in Ken- 
Hucky. We have held conventions and 
weanized state and county leagues, but 
to no effect. I think growers must con- 
| the manufaéture, as the trust will 
nay no more to an association than to 
single grower.—[S. E. Hampton, Mil- 
Ky. [Let us co-operate in hand- 
neg the crop before we think of. manu- 
facturing it. Loose associations cOov- 
ring a few counties or even a state 
of no avail, but through the pro- 
posed corporation, covering the whole 
('nited States, growers will be able to 
etate fair prices, because the trust 
sust have their leaf or bust!—The Ed- 
=a can do little for the present crop, 
now is just the time to begin work 
the future. Whatever is done, is 
to be approached slowly if surely, be- 
ise of pust failures. This matter 
ill be taken up by our society.—[B. 
Hzra Herr, Lancaster, Pa. 
This plan is not only entirely practi- 
ible, but highly important, and I am 
illing to co-operate to some definite 
end.—[{W. F. McSparran, Furniss, Lan- 
ster County, Pa. 
Yours is the only way. The trouble 
ll be to get growers to take hold of 
I am disgusted with the business 
i have reduced from the largest acre- 
ge in the country to only two acres.— 
‘John H. Westcott, Butler, Wayne 
county, N Y. 
sentiment here leans strongly toward 
your idea for consolidating growers’ 
nterest, with subcompanies or ware- 
houses in each district, to handle and 
rry leaf for such growers as are not 
able to do it themselves to the best 
advantage. A goodly number of our 
ergetic growers will subscribe, but it 
vill take others some time to grasp the 
idea. We have quite a strong associa- 
ion of growers here already.—[A. W. 
Hetzler, Germantown, Montgomery 
County, O. 
enact . 
CHARTER SUGGESTED 
—_—— 


For the American Tebacco Growers’ 


Corporation. 


CAPITAT. STOCK $5,000,000, in 1,000,000 
shares of $5 each, when fully paid, non- 
assessable and free from all liability. 

TRUSTEES to serve until the first an- 
nual meeting of shareholders. (Names to 
be selected from subscribers to shares.) ° 

PROPOSED CHARTER of the corpora- 
tion, together with the by-laws, tempo- 
rarily adopted, but subject to additions, 
subtractions and alterations without no- 
tice, at the first annual meeting of share- 
holders. The proper ways and means for 
conducting the business of the corpora- 
tion shall be determined by the officers 
and trustees, subject to approval or al- 
teration by a majority vote at the annual 
or special meetings of the stockholders. 
Rules and regulations established by the 
trustees and shareholders shall be accept- 
ed and carried out in good faith by each 
shareholder. 

NAME—The name of this corporation 
shall be “AMERICAN TOBACCO GROW- 
ERS’ CORPORATION.” 

; OBJECTS. 

The purpose of the corporation shall be 
to foster and promote the tobacco indus- 
try of America by the introduction of co- 
operative principles among tobacco grow- 
ers; by improving the culture and care of 
the tobacco crop; by providing tobacco 
growers with the technical instruction 
needed in this industry, and with neces- 
Sary supplies, materials and appliances. 
Especially shall it be the purpose of this 
corporation to assist tobacco growers in 
marketing their produce in such manner 

to give to the grower the largest pos- 
sible proportion of the price paid for his 
produce by the consumer, thus insuring 
so far as may be a reasonable return to 
tobacco planters for their investment in 
this industry of money, labor, experience, 
senius and management. 

POWERS. 

This corporation shall have the right 
and power to purchase, own, hold, sell, 
lease, sub-lease, mortgage or operate 
lands and buildings; also power, trans- 
portation, storage or other facilities for 
producing. harvesting, handling, distrib- 
uting or selling tobaeco or any other 
products. j 
_The corporation shall have all rights 
ind powers necessary to conduct the bus- 
ness of commission merchants, wholesale 
or retail dealers in tobacco or any other 
articles, general dealers in or manufac- 
turers of any articles. It shall be author- 
ized to make advances of money or credit 
or to receive deposits of the same from 
itS members or others, or to conduct any 


CO-OPERATIVE 


and all financial operations essential to 
its welfare, and to carry on any occupa- 
tion or manufacture. It shall be lawful 
for the corporation to do all things nec- 
essary or expedient to accomplish any or 
all of these objects. 
LOCAL SECTIONS. 

Shareholders in this corporation may 
form a local section thereof, to which any 
shareholder in the vicinity thereof shall 
be entitled to admission. Said local sec- 
tion shall have general charge of the lo- 
cal interests of its members, insofar as 
same shall not conflict with the rules of 
the corporation. Each local section shall 
have a president, secretary and treasurer, 
together with one additional committee- 
man for each ten shareholders (or frac- 
tion thereof) in this corporation, who con- 
stitute the local committee. Where local 
sections are not organized, the corpora- 
tion shall have power to appoint a local 
committee, to serve until after the suc- 
ceeding annual meeting, unless meanwhile 


MARKETING 


said local section is duly organized, and 
chooses its local committee for itself. 
DISTRICT BOARDS. 

The shareholders in New England shall 
constitute the New England district of 
the American Tobacco Growers’ Corpora- 
tion; other districts shall be composed of 
the shareholders in the following states 
or groups of states, respectively: New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin (in- 
eluding northern Illinois and northern In- 
diana), Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georga, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Missouri and Texas. These 
districts may be rearranged or new ones 
created by vote of the corporation. The 
special interests of the shareholders in 
said districts shall be in charge of the 
district board of directors, subject to the 
trustees of the corporation. There shall 
be one director for each ten shareholders 
or fractfon thereof, chosen by the local 
sections or local committees, or in their 
absence appointed by the trustees. Dis- 
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‘“‘The Man Behind the Gun.” 


(Engraved from a portrait in the Review of Reviews.) 

It is proper that such tobacco planters as do not already know the facts should 
realize the power that is behind the present movement. Besides the support cf 
American Agriculturist (now in its €2d year) and of its publishers, Orange Judd 
Company, with nearly a million of resources, the present campaign to help the 
farmer is personally directed by the gentleman whose portrait appears above. 
Herbert Myrick is president of Orange Judd Company, editor of American Agri- 
culturist, joint author (with Col J. B. Killebrew of Tennessee) of the standard 
work, “Tobacco Leaf.’’ He is one of the founders. of the beet sugar industry 
throughout the United States. Milk producers for Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and St Louis markets have been effectively organized with his co- 
operation. The agricultural experiment stations in the various states were estab- 
lished by act of congress in response to a public demand that became irresistible 
under the leadership of American Agriculturist. Mr Myrick was chairman of “The 
League of Domestic Producers of tobacco and cigars, fruits and vegetables, beet 
and cane sugar, rice, nuts, ete,’’ which had nearly 3,000,000 voters in its ranks 
within 90 days. That league caused both parties in congress to change front on 
Porto Rico and to enact the policy which has since been sustained by United States 
supreme court. The Review of Reviews said: ‘He is still a young man, but he has 
made a place in journalism and has gained enormous influence through the exer- 
cise of native energy and a rare talent for organization. * * * He is the _veri- 
table embodiment of those traits that from the European standpoint mark the 
genuine American, and moreover, is always practical.’’ 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean, March 19, 1902, in a column review said: “The one 
man whose capacity for organization, wide-reaching infiuence, authority and en- 
thusiasm represent creative and organizing influences of great power. * * * 
More than any other editor of weekly publications since Horace Greeley, this man 
is a personal force, * * * but possesses what Greeley lacked—capacity for exec- 
utive action and discipline.” A competitor wrote: “‘When the American Agricul- 
turist and Myrick tackle a thing, make up your mind it will be accomplished, for 
both hang on until it’s done, and neither know what defeat is.” Born in Massa- 
chusetts, Mr Myrick’s early years were spent in Colorado, and his whole life has 
been devoted to the uplifting of agriculture and agricultural journalism. His time 
is divided between our offices and agricultural periodicals at New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans and Springfield, and he makes a tour of each state 
at least annually to personally study agricultural conditions, 
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trict boards may make rules and tran- 
sact the business of their respective dis- 
tricts, not antagonistic to the corporation, 
THE OFFICERS 
of the corporation shall consist of a pres- 
ident (chosen by the trustees from among 
their own number); one _ vice-president 
(who shall be a trustee ex officio) from 
each district, elected from among the di- 
rectors thereof; a secretary; a treasurer, 
and not more than 15 trustees (in addition 
to the ex officio members), elected by the 
shareholders by ballot at the annual meet- 
ing; directors for each district. Said trus- 
tees shall elect an executive committee of 
not more than seven, which shall have 
charge of the management of the corpora- 
tion, subject to the trustees. 

The duties of these officers shall be 
such as usually appertain to their re- 
spective offices, but every officer who re- 
ceives, manages or expends money for the 
corporation shall give such security as is 
thought sufficient by the executive com- 


mitteee. 
MEMBERS. 


Members of this corporation shall con- 
sist of such shareholders as may be ad- 
mitted by the executive committee, and 
all subscriptions to the capital stock are 
subject to the approval of said commit- 
tee. Only tobacco growers, or those di- 
rectly interested in this industry, may be- 
come shareholders. Shares may be trans- 
ferrable from one member to another, 
or to a tobacco grower who chooses to be- 
come a member, subject to the approval 
of the executive committee. Each mem- 
ber shall hold at least one share in the 
corporation, and not more than 200 shares, 
Each shareholder shall have one vote, 
in person or by proxy, dated within six 
months of the meeting at which it is of- 
fered, provided that no officer of the cor- 
poration may vote more than ten proxies. 
Tobacco growers of.either sex, over 16 
years of age, may apply for shares. A 
person whose application for shares is 
rejected, may appeal to the next annual 
meeting of shareholders. 

MEETINGS. 

The annual meeting of shareholders 

shall be held on the first Tuesday of No- 
vember. 
THE CORPORATION’S FISCAL YEAR 
shall close with the last day of Septem- 
ber. At least two weeks before the date 
of the annual meeting, there shall be sent 
to every member of the corporation a pa- 
per containing the balance sheet and 
memoranda of all matters that are to 
come before the meeting, including all 
topics proposed for this purpose, which 
any member has communicated in writ- 
ing to the secretary not less than six 
weeks before the aforesaid day. 

Upon receipt of this business paper, any 
shareholder may communicate to the sec- 
retary in writing, not less than seven 
days before the date of the meeting, any 
amendment, proposal or topic arising out 
of any matter contained in said paper 
or balance sheet, and the same shall be 
submitted to said annual meeting. 

Special~meetings of shareholders may 
be called by the president or trustees, and 
shall be called by the president on writ- 
ten application of shareholders represent- 
ing not less than one-tenth of the out- 
standing capital stock, provided that the 
business to come before such_ special 
meetings shall be set forth in the call, 
and no other business shall be transacted 


thereat. 
QUORUM. 

At any duly called meeting of share- 
holders of the corporation, not less than 
15 members present shall constitute a 
quorum. At any duly called meeting of 
or for a local section, or of the trustees 
of this corporation, or district board, 
three members thereof shall constitute a 
— executive committee, two mem- 

ers. 
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A Request. 





If you get an extra copy of this is- 
sue of American Agriculturist, put it in 
the hands of some progressive grower 
of tobacco who otherwise might not see 
it. If you feel like reciprocating our 
efforts in your behalf, we will be 
pleased to have you get us one or more 
new subscribers at 25 cents for three 
months, or $1 for the year, the latter 
including American Agriculturist cal- 
endar in colors and weather forecast 
for 1903, as advertised on Page 230 of 
this issue. Turn about is fair play. 


Tobacco Notes. é 

The conquest of the tobacco industry 
by the American tobacco company con- 
tinues. The enormous rehandling to- 
bacco plant of W. S. Mathews & Son 
of Louisville, Ky, has been absorbed by 
the British-American tobacco company, 
the English adjunct of the American 
tobacco company. The consideration is 
said to be $2,000,000. The business of 
the New Orleans and other rehandling 
points will be transferred to Louisville. 

Congressman Castle of Pennsylvania 
appeared before the senate committee 
on agriculture last week in behalf of 
the government tobacco experiment 
party for Lancaster, Pa. The committee 
agreed to place’ on the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill $60,000 to be expended 
by the bureau of soils. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Buy a PLANO and get 


LASTING SATISFACTION 


For five years past you have not seen our advertisement 
per—we’ve been*'cram full”’of business; had no need for han pr 


actones have been growing, but the Satisfyin 
remains the same—a quality that’s hard to matc 


many valuable features found in no other. Its 
straight up to passa tree or stump. 


The Plano Husker and Shredder and Corn Binder are among th 
um phs of farm implement construction; get double profit from the cern on ” 


The Plano catalogue tells more about them—it’s free, 


PLANO DIVISION 


eae of our machines 
, at any price. 
The Plano Binder holds the world's record for covurate tying; 
harvester with a Fly Wheel, Lever Driven Binder, Friction Clutch Reel, etc. 

The Jones Vertical Mower, though one of the simplest mowers made, shows 
ting Le 


is the only 


ver brings the bar 





International Harvester Go. of Americ a,Chicago, Ile. 











ever published. 





The Maule Seed Book 


for 1903 is free to all interested in gardening who mention this paper. 
want an up-to-date garden you ought to have it, the best seed catalogue I have 
The first edition alone costs over $37,000. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


If you 
Address 




















Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1903—the most superb an 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages—7 
engravings—8 superb colored plates of vegetables and flow 

To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the fol! 
ing liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also sen 
4 free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds, con 
taining one packet each of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids ; Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed; Asters 
Giant Victoria Mixed; Big Boston Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato and Cardinal Radish, in a cou 

envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on an 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


85 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
arE THE BE ST 


BURPER’S SEEDS sr. cs. se crown 


If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful fi 
you should reed BURPEE'’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1903,—*0 well known as the 
“Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ It is mailed FRE E to all, Better send your address 
TO-DAY. W. ATLEE BURPEE 4&4 CO., PHILADELPHIA. 





























































1908 Seed Catalogue for Market Garden- 
ers, published by a practical gardener, 
tells what are the most salable and best 

paying varieties and contains complete list of 


ARLINGTON 


TESTED SEEDS 


The best the ground produces. 
Catalogue free. Send for it. 
WwW. W. RAWSON & CO., 
Seedsmen, 

12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, 

Boston, Mass. 

















¢ 
¢ 
SALZER’S SEEDS NEVER FAIL! WA 


1,000,000 Customers 


udest record of any seedsman on earth, 


and yet we are reaching out for more. We 
desire, by July ist, 800,000 more and hence 
this unprecedented off 


$1 0.00 for 10c. 


We will mail upon receipt of 10¢. in stamps 
our t catalogue, worth $100.00 to any 
wide awake farmer or gardener to- 

ther with many farm seed samples, 
‘eosinte, Beardiess barley, Bromus, 
“LY 
10.00 to get a start with, 
upon seoetps of but loc. 
n stamps, catalog 
alone, bc, 
Send at once. 














No Prizes put your money’s worth in Business. 
Seeds for Business Planters. Before you buy Gar- 
den Seeds send a postal card with your name on 
it for my Free Catalogue. Finest Melon Seed 
grown. 











D. V. BURRELL, 
ROCKY FORD, : : COLORADO. 











GARDEN, FIELD and FLOWER SEEDS. 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 
BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY. 
We are recieaners of all kinds of Field Seeds and 
do not mix Medium with Mammoth Red Clover. 
Write for Field Seed Price List, also 1903 Seed 
Catalogue mailed free. 


THR HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115-1117 St. Clair Street, Tolede, Ohio. 




















PRICES LOWER THAN OTHER ASPARAGUS GROWERS. Bis stock. Xo rust. One and 


two year. Six varieties. Pal- 
Arthur J. Collins, Burlington Co., Moorestown, N. J: 





metto seed for sale. Catalogue free. 


HARRIS’ SEED 





FROM THE GROWER TO THE SOWER. 





Wholesate prices all. hey are not “cheap 

seeds” but the best seeds grown, at prices 
which dealers often have to pay fer seeds not so good. We raise them on our own farm and save middle- 
men’s profits. We raise Vepecnties and Flower Seeds, Seed| Potatoes an ail kinds of Farm 
Seeds, Large Catalogue free. Don’t miss seeing it. Send your address Now. 


JOSEPH HAKRIS CO,, Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. ¥, 





site AEGT QUALITY nd che PUREST 
jee by the use of the, 


gi DER PRESS. 
only press awarded medal and 
joma at World’s Fair. Get our free: 
before ng 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
8 Mala sT., MT. GILEAD, OHTO. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers - 
on Editorial Page. 
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Yor 50 years ago with its old-fashioned 
flowers and tender memories was plan- 
ned from the pages of Vick’s Garden 
and Floral Guide and planted with 


VICK’S SEEDS 


gy Our years of experience in flower 
culture have produced the rarest and 
most handsome varieties of to-day. 
The Garden and Floral Guide for this 
year is better than ever, containing 
everything that is newest and best. 
It is published for the profit and 
pleasure of all who plant seeds and 
sent free to those who will write for 
it. It is just full of profitable infor- 
mation about flower and garden seeds 
an¢@ we would like io haveitinthe 
Lands of all who have a tiower bed, 
6 garden or farm to cultivate, Write 
to-day. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
Box 1599, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hl EG 
Wr WANT GOOD ene 


= 


WHEN YOU BUY SEEps 


YOU WANT 


GOOD SEED? 


S 
Oral: PLANT OWS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE: 


NORTHRUP KING@CO. 


SEEDSMEN ; 
PAINNEAPOL!S +» AAINN. 





Our Catalog of Seeds and 
s 10 pkts, not mere samples, 
sybut enough fora large family Garden. 
AEarly Wakefield Cabbage, 
Beet, Early Frame Cucumber, Hanson 
Lettuce, Dixie Water Melon, Flat Dan- 
ers Onion, Sugar Parenip, Rosy Gem 
Radish, New Stone Tomato, Early Mi- 
lan Turnip. E. W. MARTZ SEED CO. 
Seed Growers. Grundy Center, lows. 

















PLANT 


No plant possesses s0 many good points as do these 
two glorious now Commelinas. Of graceful trailing 
habit, superb for carpet bedding or for hanging pots. 
In pots they bloom every day in the year. In the garden 
from May until frost, showing daily scores of large 
winged butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade 80 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from sced or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed. 

No. 1— Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies. 

No. 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 
Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail guaran- 
teed to grow, 20c each; the 2 for 30c, § for 60c. 

Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 
FREE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits, Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 136 
pages. Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor Asparagus 
sop in rr months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual Khu- 
arb, Pineapple Onion, Ciimbing Currant and Blackberry, 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. We 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Stocks, Verbenas, Gera 
niums, Azaleas,” Roses, Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phioxes, Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Cala- 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Increasing the Yield in Eastern Corn Fields. 
PA, Be SHAMEL, ILL EXPER STA. ¢ 
HE increase in yield of corr per acre 
j depends largely upon two factors; 
one, improved seed; two oetter meth- 
ods of cultivation. Tuere has been 
® little attention paie to the sys- 
tematic breeding of corn. Thz fact that the or- 
dinary seed corn has produced profitable yields 
upon the rich and fertile soils of this country, 
and cross pollination making it almost impos- 
sible for the average farmer to keep a variety 
free from mixture, has made it seem imprac- 
ticable to breed corr on a profitable basis. Ow- 
ing to increase in ‘alue of land, making it nec- 
essary to raise more bushels to the acre, and 
the discovery that varieties of corn can be kept 
pure and greatiy increased in value by breed- 
ing, a interest has been awakened in 
the selection of seed. 

The experience of farmers has demonstrated 
that certain methods of preparing the seed bed, 
planting and cultivation conserve the fertility 
of the soil, and give better returns in yield of 
corn. There are certain general principles 
which apply to all conditions and a better un- 
derstanding and application of these principles 
to individual conditions results in more profits 
to the grower. There are varieties of corn now 
widely grown which, when tested by the side of 
other varieties under like conditions, give uni- 
ahe Illinois ex- 


general 


formly larger yields per acre. 
periment station found that during a series of 
14 years’ trials, a few varieties consistently out- 
yielded all other varieties or strains. An in- 
vestigation into the history of these high yield- 
ing and other types showed that some farmers 
in most cases living in widely separated sec- 
tions of the United States had been giving at- 
the selection of their seed corn. 
cases on a 


tention to 
This was 
single ideal, that of obtaining a larger yield- 
ing variety of corn than they then possessed. 
The selection of seed for a single or two or 
characteristics alone, without realizing 


selection based in most 


three 


*[Extracts from address delivered the past week 
by A. D. Shamel, lilinois experiment station, in 
} ar . rari: Cn , wa? 
charge of corn work, before Maryland farmers 
institutes. 


For Week Ending February 23, 1903 





ROOT DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-GROWN CORN PLANT. 


This reproduction from a photograph affords a 
good idea of the multitudinous§ thread-like 
roots. The original photograph, taken by Mr 
Shamel in his experiment station work, showed 
the heavy inasses and fringes of root growth, 
the earth being previously washed away. 


their relation to the other characteristics, has 
resulted in the failure of many corn growers 
in reaching their ideal. As an illustration of 
this fact, a corn grower of long experience s°- 
lected his seed on the basis of depth of kernel 
alone. In selecting seed ears, he often 
carded strong, good ears of corn with a medium 
depth of kernel and saved for inferior 
ears having a long kernel. The result has been 
that although this man has made the improve- 
ment of the variety his life’s work, he has 
developed a chaffy, undesirable type of ear, 
which experiments show is unprofitable and un- 
desirable. Other farmers experimenting along 
these lines have failed for largely similar rca- 
sons. 

A few of the pioneer corn breeders, however, 
recognized the value of the various character- 
istics which go to make up the ear and stalk 
of corn. The result has been that they have 


dis- 


seed 


No 8 


given to the corn growers varieties that re- 
turned larger yields per acre than corn which 
has not been carefully selected. 

The work of systematic breeding is divided 
into two lines; first, the development of the 
physical characteristics; second, the improve- 
ment of the chemical composition. By physi- 
cal characteristics is meant the length, circum- 
ference, weight, etc, of the ear, also the char- 
acteristics of the plant, such as the hight and 
weight of the stalk and the root system. By 
chemical composition is meant the per cent of 
oil, protein, etc, in the kernels which can only 
be determined by analysis. 


TH E, MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE. 


The feature of primary importance is the 
yield per acre of shelled corn. The profit from 
a field depends upon the amount of corn pro- 
duced. For instance, a grower may produce 
corn for oil, and grow a variety high in oil, 
yet if the yield per acre of this variety is low, 
he may not get as much oil from an acre with 
the high oil corn as with a better yielding va- 
riety having a lower oil content. Therefore 
it is to the kernel that first attention must be 
paid. 

The development of the kernel depends upon 
the other characteristics of the plant, as ear, 
amount of stalk, leaves and root system, so 
that in selecting seed it is necessary to bear 
in mind the relation of the character of kernel 
desired to these characteristics. To illustrate 
this point, it is the general aim of the corn 
grower to select seed ears well filled out over 
the ends. ‘The idea of the grower in this case 
is that ears well filled at the ends produce a 
larger number of kernels than ears not so 
well filled. The best standards we have for 
such selection are the score cards, adopted by 
the corn growers’ associations, which are the 
combined result of the experience and study of 
the best corn judges. 

The following basis for scoring has been 
adopted by the Iowa corn growers’ association 
for 1903. Trueness to type or breed charac- 
teristics 10, shape of ear 10, color, a, grain 5, 
vb, cob 5, total 10, market condition 10, propor- 
tion of corn to cob 10, filling out of tips and 
butts 10, length of ear 10, kernels, uniformity 

[To Page 207.] 








FLOURISHING OSWEGO COUNTY 
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(N Y) CREAMERY LOCATED AT MEXICO 









est sere a 


A creamery at Mexico, Oswego county, N Y, is said to be receiving between 6000 and 7000 pounds milk per day. Many of the patrons are not 


satisfied with the prices they are receiving. 
and organize a company. 





Not infrequently farmers could support a creamery of their own at such places as this if they get together 
Why not take advautage of this kind of profitable co-operation. 





° 
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Handling Corn in the South. 
J. J. HERDT, VIRGINIA. 

FOURTH PRIZE ARTICLE IN OUR RECENT 
METHODS OF HANDLING CORN CONTEST— 
CORN BINDER WORKS WELL ON ROLLING 
LAND—SHREDDER POPULAR—STORE ONLY DRY 
FODDER—-CORN AND COB MEAL SATISFAC- 
rOoRY. 


Three years ago, myself and many other large 
corn growers were compelled, on account of the 
searcity of day labor, to buy corn binders. At 
first I thought a large portion of the crop must 
still be cut by hand on account of our rolling 
land. Necessity taught me the first season to 
overcome most of the difficulties I anticipated. 
I also learned that corn must be~ planted in 
rows just far enough apart to suit a particu- 
lar machine. The drive wheel must not run 
on a row of stubble for it then tends to slide off, 
especially on hillsides. Plant in check rows 
wherever possible so that you can drive around 
the entire field. Do not use too tight a tension 
as the fodder will probably mold under the 


band. Do not try to cut while the ground is 
wet. e 
CORN BINDER ON ROLLING LAND. 


On rolling land it is somewhat difficult to run 
a corn binder. The washing rains make it nec- 
essary to lay off our rows to conform with the 
contour of the hillside and they are sometimes 
irregular. I divide the field into small lands 
and cut by hand every 20th row. I cut around 
that until the work is completed. i keep the 
machine on a level by raising or lowering the 
grain wheel. 

[ have two men follow each machine and set 
up eight to ten bundles in a shock, spreading 
out the butts so the air can circulate freely. 
In a week or ten days I double the shocks, as we 
generally follow corn with wheat or oats and 
want as few shocks as possible. 

On land planted in checks I can cut on the 
average 10 acres a day, using three horses and 
three men for each machine. On other land 
from six to eight acres. The cost per acre with 
the binder ranges from 70 cents to $1 count- 
ing $1 for team, $1 for use of machine 
and $1 per man per day. The hand cut- 
ting formerly cost $1.50 per acre in river 
bottom to 75 cents on high land. I have 
had no difficulty with my binder in the tallest 
corn nor in weedy spots in the field. 

LIKES THE SHREDDER AND HUSKER. 

Since using the binder I have hired a husker 
and shredder with engine and run the fodder 
through it as soon as the corn is ready to crib. 
This machine does good work if run by a prac- 
tical man. The waste in grain is very little. 
Practically all the shattered corn is saved and 
cleaned, 99% of the husks are removed and the 
fodder is put in the best possible shape. Horses 
and cattle will eat 25% more of it than if fed 
whole or cut with the ordinary cutter. 


FODDER MUST BE DRY. 
Care must be taken to have the fodder free 
from outside moisture. If possible store it 


under a roof, as it will not turn water well in 
shocks except the stacks are topped off with hay 
or straw. By using the shredder I can put my 
entire crop under shelter in about a week and 
thus avoid a disagreeable job which formerly 
took two months’ time of my entire farm crew. 
The disadvantage in hiring the machine is 
that we do not have enough teams on the farm 
to keep the machine running steadily. We 
must hire several teams and wagons and must 
take the shredder when we can get it. The cost 


of cribbing the corn by hand is from 4 to 5 
cents per bushel, about the same as with the 
machine, but the shredding of the fodder is the 
gain over the hand labor. 

About all my corn is fed to horses, cattle and 
hogs. 


I grind a large portion of it with a corn 


STAPLE CROPS 


and cob mill run by a five-horse power gaso- 
line engine. I find in grinding corn and cob 
meal that both the corn and cob must be per- 
fectly dry, that you must have a sharp disc in 
your mill, and that it must be ground very fine 
or stock will leave particles of the cob. It takes 
about double the power to grind the same quan- 
tity of corn on the cob that it does shelled. 
The cob must be perfectly sound, as if moldy 
the whole feed will get a musty smell and stock 
will not eat it. 





Growing and Marketing Potatoes. 


HOUSEKEEPER, WOOD COUNTY, 0. 





I believe that if one has a soil adapted to 
potatoes and will plant about the same acre- 
age year after year, whether seed be high or 
low, he will find the crop profitable. I believe 
in and practice a six years’ rotation whenever 
it is possible, and try to have a clover or rye 
sod for potatoes. ‘Phe field I planted to pota- 
toes last spring had been a meadow the pre- 
vious season. Soon after the hay was removed, 
I plowed it and sowed it to rye and crimson 
clover, using one-half bushel of rye and six 
quarts of clover seed per acre and had a good 
stand of both to turn down in the spring for 
Do not let the rye get more than 12 
We apply our manure in the fall 
it as it is drawn out. 


potatoes. 
inches high. 


or winter and spread 


Early varieties are planted and dug and sold 
before the Michigan crop is shipped and the 
prices drop. On our soil about 6 inches is 


deep enough to plow for potatoes, which is fol- 
lowed by rolling and finished with the culti- 
vator and harrow. The cultivator is used to 
tear up the fine grass. We do not plant until 
the ground is warm so that the potatoes will 
come up and grow without being checked. Me- 
dium sized tubers are used for seed and good 
crops have been grown from small potatoes, 
planted whole, which are preferred to cutting to 
one or two eyes. About 12 bushels of seed are 
required for an acre. We always select pota- 
toes from which to grow our seed. We im- 
merse the seed for an hour or two before cut- 
ting in corrosive sublimate to kill the scab on 
the tubers. 

Plant the seed as soon after planting as pos- 
sible and do not cut ahead much, for if it has to 
be kept it is liable to heat and spoil. We plant 
in drills with an Aspinwall planter, placing the 
early varieties 12 inches apart and the later 
cnes 16 inches. Both early and late varieties 
are planted about the same time, so that they 
can be dug in time to sow the ground to wheat. 
In a week or ten days after planting, depend- 
ing on the weather, the field is harrowed and 
leveled. They are harrowed again just before 
they appear above the surface. The first cul- 
tivation is the deepest, after that shallow and 
level culture. If the indications are for wet 
weather we make a shallow furrow between the 
rows, using a wing shovel plow, but we prefer 
a level surface. 

We use paris green for bugs, and have tried 
spraying for blight. We do not cultivate when 
the dew is on as we think it is detrimental to 
disturb the tops when they are wet. Cultiva- 
tion is stopped as soon as the vines interfere or 
the tubers begin to set. We go through and 
pull out any large weeds. As soon as the po- 
tatoes are nearly full-sized we begin digging. 
We do not think it pays to dig half-grown 
tubers. Each hand takes two pails and sorts 
as he picks them, after which they are emptied 
into bushel boxes. We have a home market 
for all we can grow. 


Fowl Meadow Grass is recommended by the 
Vermont experiment station for sowing in mix- 
tures on wet soils. The mixture should include 
redtop timothy and alsike. Sowing in midsum- 
mer without a nurse crop is recommended. 








Suggestions for the Farmer’s Garden. 


J. W. LLOYD, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





The farmer’s garden must be started early. 
Begin planting in January as this is none too 
soon to decide upon the kind of vegetables to 
*grow and from what source to order seed. In 
many cases, the work in the farmer’s garden 
must be done before breakfast, so that the 
sooner it is decided upon the better. The ga: 
den should be a big one. It should contain 
enough land so that it will produce contin 
uously from early spring till late fall. It should 
also be so treated as to supply the table with 
vegetables during July and August. Most farm 
ers have a good garden during spring and sum- 
mer but it is of absilutely no value during the 
latter part of the season. 

A large garden is easy to care for. It is then 
possible to use plow and cultivator and to get 
along with very little hand work. Plant in 
rows and use the horse cultivator as much as 
possible. The land should be rich, and if not 
naturally fertile, should be treated with 
rotted barnyard manure or fertilizer of some 
kind. Great care should be taken in the prep 
aration of the soil. The seed bed should be in 
the finest possible condition. It will 
much easier to keep it free from weeds and to 
keep the plants in a thrifty growing conditio1 

Just what to plant in the garden will depen 
largely upon the likes and dislikes of the fam- 
ily. It goes without saying that the 
should produce a variety. For 
two quarts of peas of different varieties, so as 
to have a succession. Do the with othe 
garden crops. 

There are two 
The products of one are good for use at any 
time. The examples of this green 
peas, string beans, sweet corn, radishes, lettuce, 
etc. The products of the other class can be 
used for quite a length of time. For instance 
beets, parsnips, turnips and tomatoes 
used while still growing, but can also be pre- 
served and utilized throughout the winter. 


well 


then be 


garder 
instance, plant 


same 


classes of crops for garde! 


class are 


can be 


Always make three or four plantings of 
onions, lettuce, peas and radishes. Put these in 
as early as possible. A little later sow beans, 
tomatoes, sweet corn, melons, Have an 
abundant supply of beets, parsnips, turnips, 
celery, winter radishes, sweet potatoes and 
onions. These can be preserved for winter use. 

Root crops keep best when not exposed to the 
air. Pack in sand or fine earth and place in a 
cellar where freezing will not oceur. Sweet 
potatoes and squashes should be kept 
there is freedom from moisture and plenty of 
air. Onions should be cured before 
Pull early and see that they are treated prop 
erly. The method of curing depends largely 
upon weather conditions. Do not under 
circumstances allow them to make a second 
growth. Let them get ripe before pulling. Lay 
them out on the ground and allow them to re 
main a week or ten days. After every 
stir them up so that will dry 
When ready to store, spread out on a floor in 
a cool, dry place 6 or 8 inches 
put in slatted crates. They 
placed where there is circulation of air. Cu 
off the tops as soon as possible. This can be 
done after pulling. Always keep them in the 
loft of a barn or some such building until there 
is danger of freezing. Then store in the cellar 
An onion may freeze solid, but if kept frozen, 
will not be injured. 


etc. 


where 


storing 


any 


showe ¥ 
they quickly. 
deep or 


must always be 


If vegetables are stored in the cellar, see that 
it is kept as cool as possible without danger 
of freezing. Pack root crops in barrels of 
earth. A pit out of doors is an ideal place for 
keeping vegetables but it must be well drained. 
The inconvenience in getting the vegetables 
when wanted in winter makes the pit unde- 











sirable in many cases. To store cabbage, put 
them heads down in a shallow trench. Cover 
with earth and see that the locality is well 
drained. 

The farmer's garden should also grow fruits 
such as strawberries, currants, gooseberries, 
grapes, cherries, etc. Currants and gooseber- 
ries are very desirable in that they do not have 
to be picked at once. They can be used when 
green or ripe, which makes jit possible to ex- 
tend their period of usefulness over several 
weeks. The currant worm can easily be killed 
by the judicious use of paris green. 


Increasing ‘the Yield in Eastern Corn Fields. 





{From Page 205.] 
iu ear 5, uniformity in sample 5, shape 5, cir- 
cumference of ear 5, space, a between furrows 
5, b between kernels of cob 5. Total 100. The 
following standards have been adopted, length 
of ear 9 to 10 inches, circumference of ear 7 to 
744 inches, proportion of corn to cob 86%. 
White ears should have white cobs. -Yellow 
and red ears should have red cobs. It is evi- 
dent that all varieties cannot fairly be judged 
by the same standards, and variety standards 
have been adopted by the Illinois corn growers’ 
association for use in judging the standard va- 
rieties for Illinois. 
HOW A TYPE OF CORN IS PRODUCED. 

The breeding of corn is done by growing a 

small field, usually about one acre in size, tor 


FOR BETTER AGRICULTURE 


from seed and cultivation, is the regularity or 
thirds full of fine, clean sand, saturating the 
sand with water. Stick the kernels to be tested 
in the sand point down, so that the tops of 
the kernels are just below the surface of the 
sand. 

In order to get a sample for testing the vital- 
ity, take 100 ears at random from the selected 
seed corn. Take out three kernels from every 
ear, one about 1 inch from the top, one near the 
middle, and one about 1 inch from the butt of 
the ear. All noticeably poor ears or injured 
kernels can be discarded upon the mere exam- 
ination of the seed during selection. The test 
plate should be covered with another plate, to 
prevent too rapid evaporation of moisture, and 
set in a warm room. The sand should be kept 
moist by sprinkling with water whenever 
needed. 

At the end of fouf days 95% of the kernels 
should have sprouted. If the results are lower 
than this standard, other tests should be made, 
and if they confirm the first test, the seed corn 
should not be planted. A seed low in vitality 
will result in a poor stand, weak plants and 
low yield per acra 

AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 

The most important factor in yield, aside 
uniformity of stand. One great cause of irreg- 
ular and poor stands is the irregularity in size 
and shape of kernels planted. In order to get 
an even “drop” with a planter, uniform kernels 





NOTABLE VARIATIONS IN CORN TIPS AND BUTTS 


These engravings, a, b, c, etc, from photographs taken by A. D. Shamel, of 


Illinois 


experiment station, show the wide variations in the manner in which the ends of corn ears are 


illed, 

ae the best- results along this line. 
one variety so isolated as to prevent mixing 
with other varieties. In these fields one row, 
about 100 hills long, is planted trom a single 
seed ear, so that the prepotency ot the seed 
ears can be observed in the development ot the 
individual rows. The tassels of barren or poor 
stalks are removed before they ripen pollen, 
in order that the seed ears will be fertilizea by 
the pollen ot healthy, fertile plants. The rows 
are husked and weighed separately in the fall, 
and the seed for the next year’s breeding acre 
selected from the ten rows giving the largest 
yield ot desirable ears. The result of this sys- 
tem has been the great improvement of the 
yleids and qualities ot the varieties so brea. 

The seed for general planting should be tested 
tor vitality before planting. This can be done 


by filling an ordinary china dinner plate two- 





The gradation is from very good to very poor, and corn breeders are constantly seek- 


must be used for seed. For this reason ears 
having irreguiar kernels or rows of kernels on 
the ear, or ears having uniformly smaller or 
larger kKerneis than the rest or the seed ears, 
should pe discarded. For the same reason the 
irreguiar Kernels around the tips and butts 
oft the ears should be shellea off and not used 
tor seed. 

in order to keep the variety pure. it is nec- 
essary to protect it from other toreign pollen, 
and use care not to plant mixed Kernels. This 
is important only in the field trom which seed 
is to be selected. Yellow kernels with white 
cobs or white Kernels with yellow tint of body 
ot grain should be carefully discarded. From 
the fact thac every healthy normal corn stalk 
produces trom 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pollen 
grains, it can be seen that a single mixed seed 
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producing a mixed plant is capable of injuring 
a large number of seed ears in the field. 

The number of stalks in the hill, number of 
hills per acre, depth of planting and cultiva- 
tion depend to a considerable extent on the 


local condition of soil, variety of corn and 
amount of rainfall. It is impossible to discuss 
these questions here, and the farmer must be 
guided by the results of tests conducted by 
state experiment stations and his own ex- 
perience. In general, shallow, continued culti- 
vation has given the best results. In deep cul- 
tivation the number of the roots of the corn 
plants cut off are about in proportion to the 
depth of cultivation, and the closeness of the 
cultivator shovels to the hill. At the Illinois 
station it was found that the yield per acre was 
reduced almost in proportion to the number of 
roots cut off. 

In a test of this matter the roots of a series 
of rows were cut off with a root pruner, 6 
inches from the hill, three times in the season, 
different rows being pruned at different depths. 
In general the.average results of this pruning 
or root injury process were as follows: Rows, 
roots not pruned, yielded 62 bushels per acre; 
rows, roots pruned 2 inches deep, yielded 60 
bushels; rows, roots pruned 4 inches deep, 
yielded 45 bushels; rows, roots pruned 6 inches 
deep, yielded 38 bushels per acre. 

The kind of cultivator will depend on the 
kind of soil and other conditions of each indi- 
vidual torm. As a rule, frequent cultivation 
is desirable during a dry season in order to con- 
serve soil moisture, the number of cultivations 
depending in. great part on the character of 
the season. All weeds should be kept out of 
the field, as every weed competes with the corn 
plants for plant tood and light. A matter ot 
fact, the weeds can be kept under contro! most 
economically by the proper course in the prep- 
aration of the seed bed. 


-— 


Securing Stand ot Crchard Grass. 


Cc. 8S. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT. 








Orchard grass generally does wel! on rather 
light soils which are quite fertile. [t usually 
grows in clumps and thus fails to make a com- 
pact turf unless heavy seeding and manuring is 
practiced. Many market gardeners on Long 
Island prefer to grow orchard grass because 
of the abundant yields obtained on their sandy 
soils. It is common there to sow as high as 
three bushels per acre, where very heavy ma- 
nuring has previously been practiced. In this 
way a heavy, thick growth is obtained with 
little or no tendency to form into clumps. 

In seeding to grass it is always a good plan 
to roll the land well after seeding so that the 
capillary water may be freely brought to the 
surface. We have found the best time for seed- 
ing all meadow grasses to be late in July or 
the early part ot August. By seeding at this 
time the crop will almost always make a good 
growth before winter sets in :1d the heavy 
growth thus obtained will protect the roots and 
prevent the throwing out of plants during the 
winter. 

Orchard grass will make good yields when 
sown alone. and it blooms too early for sowing 
with most other grasses. For this reason we 
prefer to sow two to 2% bushels per acre and 
to use manures liberally. Where stable ma- 
nure cannot be freely used 150 pounds each of 
nitrate otf soda and muriate of potash, sown 
early in May, will increase the yields to a 
profitable degree. 


a 
> 


Barley with Heavier Straw—A number of 
stations in this country and Europe have been 
trying to secure a barley with a stiffer straw, 
but it has been found in nearly every case that 
where a coarse, strong straw ics secured the 
grain is of poor quality. 
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The Handy Mechanic. 


An All-Around Log Sled. 


A YANKEE FARMER. 





I have been getting out some lumber, 
and as there was little snow I have 
used the sled shown herewith. It is 
called a snapdragon and is such as is 
used in the lumber camp. It can be 
used with or without snow. I took 
two yellow birch stumps about 6 inches 








FOR DRAWING LOGS IN WOODs. 
through and 3 feet long for runners. 
The two bunks were about the same 
size and 2 feet 8 inches long. The for- 


ward bunk is put on with one bolt in 
each end, so it can have a good chance 
to work. 


For the middle bunk I put two 2- 
inch holes through each runner, then 
took a small, round birch of the size: 


wanted, heated it hot in a fire and bent 
it in the shape needed to put over the 
middle bunk and the two ends down 
through the runner, then wedged them 
solid, but so there would be plenty of 


play. The nose of the runners must be 
made so they will not catch on every 
rock or stump. This can be done by 


putting the forward bunk at the very 
end of the runner. The chain is put on 
the log with a half hitch and drawn 
through a hole through both bunks. 
Birch is the best wood, as it wears the 
smoothest on frozen ground. 
J 
Jug Float for Water Tank—The il- 
lustration shows a simple device for 
regulating the flow of water in tanks 
which are fed from cisterns, reservoirs 
or from any other source. I have been 
buying galvanized iron floats until I 


~———_ 





FLOAT IN POSITION, 

tired. They rust out in a short 
time, seldom lasting more than two 
years and costing five times as much 
as the one illustrated. I simply buy a 
stone jug, preferably a one-gallon jug, 
and plug it carefully, so that it is air- 
tight. I fasten this by means of a wire 
chain to the valve at the bottom of the 
tank. This will last indefinitely and 
will neither rust nor waterlog, as is the 
case with iron or wood.—[D. B. Solo- 
mon. 


am 


A Handy Feed Box—A self-cleaning 
feed box which be made to turn 
over very easily and empty itself when 
there is any snow or dirt inside, is made 
in the following way. Make a box 10 
feet long, 12 inches wide and 6 or 8 
inches deep. Bore % inch hole in the 
center of both ends of the box and 
fasten it with % inch bolts to two sup- 
ports made in the shape of the legs of 
asaw jack, using 2x4 stuff for legs and 
of any hight required. By the use of a 
couple of small hooks it can be kept 
in the proper place when feed is in it.— 
(L. O. F. 


Call 





A Trap for Hawks—I had been 
troubled very much with hawks and 
set steel traps on the carcass of a dead 
hen and was rewarded with nine 
hawks, four opossums, two crows and 
one skunk. I set two traps, one on the 
and one about 3 inches from 
head, and lay some branches on 
sides, leaving a passageway for 
the hawk to go in; so if it lights on 
trap No 1, trap No 2 usually catches 
his toes, when it attempts to pull the 
hen out.—[George W. Stilwell, Nas- 
sau County, N Y. 
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Abundance heads the list of 
ble varieties of oats for Manitoba 
the northwest territories, 


LIVE STOCK 
Butter Interests. 


Alvord Continues to Dodge the Issue. 








Buttermakers east and west have 
continued to chafe under the attitude 
taken by Maj Alvord at the recent 


meeting of the national creamery but- 
termakers’ association in Milwaukee, in 
which he openly criticised the coloring 
of butter. Dairy interests have await- 
ed with considerable impatience fur- 
ther statements from Maj Alvord, out- 


lining his position explicitly. In this 
connection, the following letter just 
received from J. H. Brigham, acting 
secretary of the department of agri- 
culture, is worth careful reading. Mr 
Brigham is not willing to admit that 
dairymen are greatly dissatisfied with 


the position taken by Maj Alvord. This 
is highly interesting in the light of the 
action of so important a body of butter- 
makers as the Iowa dairy association, 
within the past fortnight, not to go 
back of that. At its Cedar Rapids 
meeting the association passed resolu- 
tion asking Sec Wilson to remove Al- 
vord “for incompetency.” Our letter 
from Mr Brigham follows: 

“This matter is regarded as unworthy 
of further serious attention. The man- 
ner in which a few sentences were se- 
lected from a long address and effect- 


ively—but not fairly—used by them- 
selves, caused some comment at the 
time. But no second reference to the 


subject has been noted at this depart- 
ment except by two or three journals 
which seem to have sensational tend- 
encies. There does not appear to have 
been any controversy with the dairy 
interests and there is no evidence that 
those interests continue greatly dis- 
turbed over the matter. 

“Immediately after returning from 
Milwaukee, Maj Alvord took the posi- 
tion, in the only public reference he 
has ever made to the episode, that too 
much had already been made of a small 
affair, and he has continued of that 
opinion. The officers and influential 
men of the New York state dairymen’s 
association fully coincided in this view 
and deemed it useless to reopen the 
subject at the Jamestown convention. 
Maj Alvord was there and prepared to 
speak upon the question if introduced, 
but the occasion did not arise. 

“There was, originally, no expression 
of opinion or declaration of policy for or 
on behalf of this department, and as 
the remarks made had absolutely no 
bearing upon the work of the depart- 
ment, in any particular, nor upon the 
duties of Maj Alvord as one of its offi- 
cers, it is well to now consider the in- 
cident as closed.” Signed, J. H. Brig- 
ham, Acting Secretary. 
=_ 





Cultures in Cream Ripening—The 
condition of milk as freshly drawn from 
the cow is the most advantageous for 
the growth of bacteria. Souring of 
milk is due to the action of bacteria on 
the sugar of milk, producing lactic acid 
which breaks down the milk. This 
process can be curtailed by a low tem- 
perature or a high temperature. This 
to be most effective should be done as 
soon after the milk is drawn from the 
cow as possible. From a buttermaker’s 
standpoint we wish to make use of the 
bacteria. We then will encourage the 
growth of that class of bacteria favor- 
able to the proper ripening of the 
cream, and discourage the growth of 
the unfavorable. To eliminate the un- 
favorable ones we may sterilize or pas- 
teurize the cream. To ripen it after- 
ward it will be necessary to reintro- 
duce the bacteria which we need in the 
form of a culture. This practice is 
quite universal in European countries, 
but has not been so universally called 
for in this—[H. H. Lamson, New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. 





Dairying in Argentina—A marked 
advance in the dairy industry is noted 
in the bulletin of the bureau of Amer- 
ican republics. In 1896 there were 201 
dairies in Argentina, while last Decem- 
ber the number had been increased to 
523. Exports of butter in 1894 were 
only 19% tons and in 1901 over 3000 tons, 
nearly all of which was marketed in 
England. 


INTERESTS 
Farm Animals. 





Our Annual Live Stock Returns. 





The national census presents for each 
tenth year an enumeration of the live 
stock of the country. Supplementing 
these statements, which are a decade 
apart, this journal each year 
undertakes an investigation through 
our county correspondents to determine 
the changes of the year in numbers and 
values of the different classes of farm 
animals. Formerly the United States 
department of agriculture presented 
similar annual data, but for a year or 
two this has been abandoned and the 
figures of this journal are the only 
yearly presentation of our live stock 
wealth and its current changes. While 
our annual estimates are intended to be 
upon the same basis as the census re- 
turns, the figures are not directly com- 
parable, because the census. return 
relates to conditions existing on June 
1, while our estimate covers conditions 
existing on January 1. 


At first blush it would not 
seem that this difference of six 
months would materially affect 


figures representing the live stock sit- 
uation, but a little reflection ‘will show 
that for some classes the difference In 
data of enumeration makes a decided 
difference in numbers on hand. In the 
case of animals raised for slaughter, 
hogs, sheep and cattle other than milch 
cows, the period of natural increase 
is mainly between January and June, 
and as the rate of slaughter is reason- 
ably uniform throughout the year, it 
follows that the ‘total number on June 
1 is larger than on January 1, because 
it includes the young animals of the 
spring increase. In the case of hogs 
and sheep especially a considerable 
part of the natural increase which 
comes between January and June is 
slaughtered between June and Janu- 
ary, thus for these classes of farm 
animals making June the high point 
for the year in numbers and January 
the low point. 
LIVE STOCK PRICES HIGHER. 

A year ago, under stress of a serious 
partial corn crop failure, our returns 
showed slight recessions in values of 
some classes of live stock, but our 
returns this year show slightly higher 
prices for all farm stock. In the case 
of cows, sheep and hogs, the increase 
is too slight to indicate any general 
trend of values in that direction, and 
must be rather taken as evidence that 
the reaction from previous high prices 


has not yet begun. For a number of 
years, or since about 1896 and _ 1897, 
the pendulum of values has been 


swinging steadily upward, and while 
its momentum is evidently about ex- 
hausted, except in the case of horses 
and mules, there is nothing yet in sight 
to indicate that the downward stroke 
has begun. The following statement 
shows the average price per head of 
the different classes of stock, now and 
a@ year ago, together with the actual 
gain and the percentage of improve- 
ment: 
AVERAGE PRICE PER HEAD. 


1903 1902 Increase ps 

Horses ......$60.18 $54.25 $5.93 10.9 
Po Per 68.67 61.85 6.82 11.0 
COE cccecces Been 28.62 32 1.1 
Other cattle. 22.59 20.86 1.73 8.3 
GOD cececvsee 2.90 2.75 04 1.4 
Hogs .....0+. 6.82 6.41 41 6.4 
The returns this year show an in- 


crease in numbers during the past year 
in every class of farm animals. The 
percentage of increase is comparatively 
small in everything except hogs; in 
no other class of animals does the 
increase appear so large as our nor- 
mal increase in population, indicating 
that the tendency toward a smaller per 
capita supply of farm animals still 
continues. In the case of nogs an in- 
crease exceeding 5% is due to the severe 
reduction of last year, and to the 
natural tendency to make good this 
loss. The full effect of the corn fail- 
ure of 1901 has not yet been wiped out, 
as the number of hogs now. on hand, 





while heavily increased over last year, 
does not yet equal the figures for June 
1, 1900. 

In connection with an increase in 
numbers we have this year the com- 
bination of both increasing numbers 
and increasing value per head, naturally 
furnishing a heavy increase in the total 
aggregate of this form of farm wealth. 
The figures are not comparable with 
any year previous to 1902, because of 
the change of basis of estimates of 
numbers to correspond with the 
sus basis in 1900, but it is safe to 
that the present total value of all 
classes of farm stock has never before 
been equaled. The following statement 
shows the number and aggregate valu: 
of the different as estimated 
this year, and the change in each « 
from the figures presented for 1902: 


cén- 


say 


classes 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF DIFFERENT CLASSES 
[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 





- -1903——-~ Change 
Number Value Number Value 

Horses. ..19,068 $1,147,517 +53 +$115,877 
Mules.... 3,407 233,977 +14 +24,269 
Cows.....19,129 553,716 +-287 +14,49 
Other 

cattle..51,531 1,164,037 +815 +106,032 
Sheep....42,454 118,668 +730 +3,912 
FEOGS 2 040 49,017 +2,405 +35,506 


334,311 





12 - 
+-300,087 


Total... $3,552,226 
— PRICES COMPARED WITH LOW POINT. 
To fully appreciate the tremendous 


live stock values from the 
the depression from which 
upward swing began, it is 
to compare present values 
with those ruling in those black and 
bitter years. To make this comparison 
a tabulation is here presented, showing 
the lowest price reached, the year in 
which each price Was recorded, the 
present price and the actual and per- 
centage of advance: 


advance in 
depths of 
the present 
necessary 





20W polit » 
Year Pri e 1903 Increase t 
Horses ........'97 $38.65 8.8 
Mules .........°98 39.66 73.1 
Cows ert ae 04 35.2 
Other cattle...’95 14.15 3.44 59.6 
Sheep 96 1.60 2 1.19 74.3 
ee 97 4.13 6.82 2.12 65.1 
This showing is hardly complete 


without a similar comparison of pres- 
ent price with previous high range of 
values, and this is done as follows: 


PRESENT PRICE COMPARED WITH HIGB 
POINT, 

High point Per 

year price 1903 Change cents 

Horses .’84 $74.64 $60.18 —14.46 —19.4 
Mules ..... "84 84.22 68.67 —15.55 —18.4 
oy ee "84 31.37 28.94 —2.43 —7.7 
Oth’re’ttle.’00 24.83 22.59 —2.24 —9.) 
Sheep ....."00 2.97 2.79 AS —6.0 
FEOGE 200.00 "83 «6.75 = «6. 82 +07 +1.0 
This statement shows that satisfac- 


tory as the present coridition is, in the 


case of horses, mules and cows, the 
present upward swing of the price pen- 
dulum has not yet reached the figure 
marked up nearly 20 years ago, while 
for cattle, other than milch cows, and 
for sheep, the high point has been 
reached, and the trend is downward. 


In the case of hogs only does the pres- 

ent year show high water mark. 
DISTRIBUTION OF HORSES AND MULES. 
(Last three figures, 000’s omitted.] 


-— Horses - ~ ca Mules - 
Av Av 
Value N price 
$31,520 $84.00 
85.00 
89.00 
81,50 
59.10 
60.10 


price Value 





0.10 

66,80 

70.00 

72.40 

68.00 

62.00 

5 68.00 

51,50 65,00 

95 45.00 62,00 

Total ..19,068 $60.18 $1,147,517 3,407 $68.67 

HORSES AND MULES, 

A small but fairly uniform rate of 
increase in numbers of horses is found 






































































in most states. The situation does not 
differ from that shown in recent years, 
except that a marked increase in aver- 
ige value per head is shown. The 
horse industry is certainly in strong 
position, and with the increased breed- 
ing there is increased attention to 
juality of sires used, and the average 
grade of farm horses is materially 
i\dvancing. 
MILCH COWS AND OTHER CATTLE, 


Cattle, other than milch cows, show 

. moderate enlargement in numbers, 
vith a substantial increase in value 
per head. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COWS AND OTHER CATTLE 











[Lust three figures, 000’s omitted.] 
-~—Milch cows—_ ow — Other cattle-—— 
Av Av : 
No price Value No price Valu 
N E 979 $34.75 $34.020 646 $28.50 
N Y 1,618 32.00 52,736 1,030 27.00 7,810 
N J 165 36,50 6,023 82 27.50 3 
a 909 26.00 , 6 
8,597 18.50 159,015 
590 14.60 8,614 
628 18.50 11,618 
388 21.70 8,420 
749 =. 25.00 18,725 
1,224 23.50 34,884 
853 24.00 20,472 
1,248 28.00 34,944 
1,976 29,20 57,699 
1,281 25.00 32,025 
\ 1,165 23.50 27,318 
ia 3,838 27.50 105,545 
2,349 24.80 58,255 
Kan 3,694 25.50 94,197 
Neb 2,815 24.5 968 
N D 561 25.00 14,025 
8s D 1,323 23.5 31,208 
Cal 123 2 7 
ire 588 
Vasl 286 
Okla 1,794 
ther 11,699 
Total ..19,129 $28.94 $553,716 51,531 $22.59 $1,164,037 


A feature of the live stock trade of 
the past year has been the enormous 


receipts of sheep at all the market 


How to Get Hogs with Better Bone. 





Getting rid of coarse bones and re- 
fining the animal in all lines was very 
commendable years ago, for hogs were 
then so rough that the greatest profit 
could not be secured. This process has 
been carried so far with some breeds 
that the other extreme has. been 
reached. Lack of bone and quality 
of bone seems to be serious objections, 
as many accidents occur during ship- 
ment of fat hogs to market, thus re- 
ducing the profits and causing dissat- 
isfaction with blooded stock. The tend- 
ency now is in the direction of secur- 
ing animals with more bone, but at the 
same time retaining the other desirable 
qualities of the modern hog. 

These hogs mated with the more re- 
fined animals produce a pig that grows 
rapidly, is a good feeder, is healthy, 


vigorous and goes to market in the 
very best condition. The Chester 
White boar shown in the illustration 


is on this order. He is owned by the 
Messrs Hardin of Ohio, and was not in 
the best of flesh when this picture was 
taken, but his good points are easily 
discernible. He has good length, width, 
depth and large bone, without any un- 
due tendency to coarseness. On sows 
of this breed or any other breed where 
fineness of bone is becoming too prom- 
inent, he will bring pigs of the desired 
market type. 

Where weakness of bone has to be 
contended with, the difficulty can be 
corrected partially by the careful se- 
lection of feeds. The feeding of wood 
ashes at the Wisconsin experiment sta- 





“AN “OHIO PRIZE CHESTER WHITE BOAR, LEADER'S “CHIEF 


points, but in spite of this great in- 
erease in slaughter, American Agri- 
culturist’s returns show increasing 
numbers of sheep in the coun- 
try. <A slight increase in the aver- 
age value per head shows the healthy 


condition of the industry. The returns 















show a heavy increase in number of 
hogs, and an advance in the average 
value that carries the price to the 
highest point ever reported. 
DISTRIBUTION OF SHEEP AND HOGS. 
{Last three figures, 000’s omitted.] 
~ Sheep -— Hogs—~ 
Av Av 
Value Yo price Value 
NE. <a $2,691 300 $9.50 $2,850 
: er 1, 4,115 555 8.75 5,856 
es : 9.00 
Ba . 1,0 9.10 
Tex 1,5 5.70 
Ark . 4.50 
Tenn 5.70 
W Va 5.10 
y 5.43 
7.65 
7.0 
3.20 a 7.20 
3.40 . 7.15 
3.00 . 7.50 
2.85 x 7.30 
3.55 7,3 8.10 
3.00 3,3 6.45 
3,10 626 2,436 7,10 
2.75 952 3,226 7.40 
3.10 1,185 1 8,00 
2.80 1,652 716 «7.60 
3.00 5,925 505 7.10 
2.90 6,174 247 «5.50 
3.25 1,952 141 6.30 
: ieee 52 2,30 120 440 6.60 
Other ..20,748 2.50 51,860 7,498 5.40 
Total . 42, 154 $2. 79 $118,668 49,017 $6.82 $334,311 





double the 
hogs given simply 
and salt. This illustrates 
potash in building up 
ashes that will be 
coal broken 


produced bone of 


found in 


tion 
strength 
corn, water 
the value of 
bone, Give all the 
consumed, as well as soft 
into small pieces, rotten wood, old mor- 
tar, etc. When these condiments are 
used and the animals given pure water 
and good feed, hogs will gain all the 
way from nine to 16 pounds per bushel 
of grain fed. Ten pounds is probably 
the most common gain per bushel and 
any farmer who secures this result will 


be making good returns on his invest- 


ment. 
-> - 


Hothouse Lambs and Jerseys 


S. FRASER. 


in Winter 


The students of the school of practi- 
eal agriculture and horticulture at 
Poughkeepsie, N Y, recently visited the 
Dinsmore farms at Staatsburg. Accom- 
panied by Profs Fraser and Hurd, 
the party was welcomed by Timothy 
Herrick, the able superintendent. The 
farm contains over 1000 acres, 

The hothouse lamb division received 
first attention. Between 300 and 400 
ewes were seen in sheds and yard, 
many lambs. Others had not lambed. 
The whole flock numbers about 600. 


FARM ANIMALS 





The ewes are common stock with a 
good sprigkling of Southdown grades 
and Dorsets, purchased from time to 
time. They are all bred to Southdown 
rams. The eewes receive a little grain 
during the summer, while running on 
grass. Mr Herrick thinks that the 
feeding may tend to cause them to 
breed earlier than they otherwise 
would, this early breeding being de- 
sirable. Succulent feed is considered of 
prime importance for all the breeding 
stock, 

The lambs weigh from five to 
pounds each when dropped. 
turned off fat in 60 to 70 days, dress- 
ing 25 to 27 pounds each, and over 50% 
of the live weight is carcass; in other 
words these lambs gain about three- 
fourths of a pound daily. If the weath- 
er is cold, ewes that are expected to 
lamb are placed in a barn, heated with 
hot water pipes. Small pens to ac- 
commodate a ewe and her lamb are ar- 
ranged around the sides of the build- 
ing, the center being clear except for 
the hay racks, feed and water troughs. 
When the lamb is two days old it is 
able to join its older mates in one of 
the numerous sheds, as the heated 
building is needed for others. The ewes 
after lambing receive three to four 
pounds of sliced turnips or mangels 
each per day, hay, preferably clover 
with one pint of grain and meal. The 
sturdy lambs racing around the yard 
bear testimony to good management on 
the part of the shepherd. 


six 
They are 
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SPLENDID LOT OF JERSEYS, 
The Jersey herd of 150 head, con- 


taining many animals of the noted St 


Lambert strain, was next seen. The 
bulls were examined critically, with a 
view to ascertaining points considered 
to be strong. The aim in breeding has 
been milk and butter. The animals 
show as a rule good barrels, well sprung 
ribs, the last ribs being carried fairly 
well down, a fairly low flank being 
considered desirable, fine skin and hair. 


The shoulder tops come together close- 
ly, the backs are fairly level, the top 
line rises a little at the pelvis. 

Long tail or short tail does not seem 
to have much weight. I would like to 
ask readers to examine their cows anid 
their records to whether there is 
reason to believe all that is written 
about correlation of parts. Taking at 
random a dozen good cows of the Briar- 
cliff herd of Jerseys, owned by Walter 
W. Law, each cow :;: iving between 50090 
and 8000 pounds of milk per annum and 
testing 5% butter fat. In the case of 
six of these, the tail did not reach the 
top of the hock, with three it just 
reached it, and three were below. It 
may be that had all the cows had long 


see 


tails extending below the hocks, their 
records might have been higher. But 
why? It takes a bushel of corn to 
maintain the tail of an old hog! We 
ean make whistles cheaper than this. 
The longer tail of the cow may be able 


to knock a few more flies off in 
mer and so influence the yield. It may 
be that it looks nice! But looks don't 
fill the milk pail, which is the work of 
the dairy cow. 

A good barrel and strong digestive 
capacity, capable of using low-priced 
bulky feeds, and an ancestry known to 
be good milkers, appear to me to be of 
prime importance in the dairy cow. The 
development of the first of these must 
be begun in calfhood; we can spring the 
ribs and lower the flank a little by 
feeding bulky foods. I believe the Dins- 


sum- 





Half a million of these oe 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this “2 *he longest 
lived wheel made, pe —— 
@ low down Handy 
use about the place? Wer will ft 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wh of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or ~e 

gered spokes. No cracked hu 
loose spokes, no poten Sokioes, | ae resetting. Write for 
the big atalogue. Itis f 
Siectric "Wheel Coe, Box 86s Quincy, i. 
















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 


te Dairy S. 


When the dairy alphabet fs 
fr ar gs Atmaphtitgs 
flor three ¢ art plicity 
Satisfaction, Sharples. < 

They all mean the same thing: 


Sharples 


Tubular Dairy 
Separators, 


The simple separator—free from complicated parts— 


easy to turn and easy to clean. 
The satisfactory separators—get- . 
ting more cream of better quality— 
— a 6% greater profit on your 
nvestment tnan any other separator. 
Our Business Dairyin, 
explains how and why, 
ator tells its own story better than 
words can. 
You may try it and on decide 
whether you want it or no 


Sharples Co., - 


Chicago, Ills. 





Book No. 100 
ut our separ- 


P.M. eet: 
West Chester,Pa, 











ABORTION 


Retention of Placenta 
Failure to Breed. 


DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 

Powder is the Best Known 

Jand the most successful 








cure for these diseases in the world? 
successful live stock men everywhere. 
for circular. 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., St. Paul, 


Used by 
Write 


Address, 
























V rite for catalogue. 


Box 1054 


Money Ahead. 


At the end of the first me you can 
count upe good profit if 


The one that {s sold on test. The 






you runan 4 
AMERICAN 
Cream Separator. i 


that is sold at @ low price. 


that received Paris p Bagccitien Moda. 
8 
ANERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Bainbridge, 


ve J 













AFTER TRIAL 


our Quaker City Grinding Mill 
om not prove to be the best you have 
ever seen or used for - classes of work, 
$end it back to us. arantee every 
a Crushes and nds all grains 

sagt ors or mixed. Makes excellens corn 
BEARINGS—runs 
Bend f a 36th ‘inneal Ci ‘atalog. Malled FREE. 


@ handle all standard makes of farm imple. 
ments. Get our prices on what you want. 


|. STRAUB & CO., 8787 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
fhe A. W. STRAUS CO., Canal and Randolph Sts., Chicago, 








CREAM EXTRACT Sasi 
CTOR. 
; Cceparntes he cream without 
mixing water ‘with milk, rates 
f itself—saving yourtime labor. 
’ Has double the cooling surface of 
any other. Cream yields more and 


better dg oe commanding extra 


pteee. ily cleaned. Pays for 
tself in a short time. FREE Cat- 
alogue. State name of grocer. 
: ED.S. CUSHMAN, Sole Mfr, 
121 Centerville, Iowa, 
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THE ORIGINAL 
WATERPROOF "Same 
OILED CLOTHING Zbraax® (2 
Made in black or yellow for all kinds 
of wet work. On sale 






















ean SE PARATORS 


dairy and creamery. 


Allabout them and other things for the 
A, H. REID, Philadelphis 

















his milk. 


Save the Milk Toll. 


There is no real reason why the milk producer should pay 
the ae extra toll in butter fat for working up 


waste can be avoided by owning a 
tester and testing your own milk, 


THE ““SWEEPSTAKE” 


ie specially designed for private use. 
Made in 2 and 4 bottle sizes. itis quick, 
absolutely accurate and easy as it runs 
on ball bearings. ! leal for testing ind!- 
vidual —_ to thro out the herd rob- 
bers, or for testing « mixed mess of 
milk. “An necess: glassware 4 best 
quality furnished with each teste: 

Write for Special Circulars an4 Prices. 
CREAMERY PK'C MFC .CO., 

Chicago, Ilis. 
































SPLIT—NOT SAWED. 


That’s why we make all our 
wehiclesof this superior material, 
why they last, wear and look right. 
No flaws covered with paint and 
varnish. Everything perfect. Our 


Split Hickory 
Winner *s BUGGY 


are up, 

ifyou 

are not more 

than satisfied send it back— 
you nothing. Our free catalogue tells all 
about it and our other bargain offers. Send 
for it today. A full line of harness. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFC. CO., 
Btation ¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. 


the trial costs 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


100 Doses 
For One Dollar 





Economy in medicine must be 
measured by two things—cost and 
| effect. It cannot be measured by 
| either alone. It is greatest in that 
|} medicine that does the most for the 


money—that radically and perma- 


;mnently cures at the least expense. 


That medicine is 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It purifies and enriches the blood, 

cures pimples, eczema and all erup- 

tions, tired, languid feelings, loss of 
| appetite and general debility. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it reliable and giving periect sat- 
isfaction. It takes away that tired feel- 
ing, gives energy and puts the blood in 


good condition.”’ MISS I 
1535 10th Street, N. W 


-FFIE COLONNE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Hood’s Sarsapariila promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 





30 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We arethe largest manufacturers of vehicles and hai 
ness 1n the world seiling to consumers exclusively. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
butship anywhere for ex- 
amination, guaranteeing 
ivery. 
out nothing if notsat- 
We make 195 
styles of vehicles and 
65 styles of harness. 
Visitors are always 
welcome at our 
factory. 


safe del 


isfled 





No. 43—Double Surrey Harness. Price $19.50. 
As good as sells for $10 more. 
Large Catalogue F REE—Sena for it. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, CO., Elkhart, me ag 
















You are 


. 331—Surrey. Price $68. 
As good as sells for en more, 





unter aw HARNESS 
TEAM and EaRm H 
&trong plump atock. 
size, shape and finish, 
» 1% in. double & stitched. 
ok and terret 
Lines. } gin. 18ft. A GREAT 
SADER because it gives satis- 
faction first, last, and always. Our 
Union” Harness will please you in 
= snd quality. Special, two 
eavy whole leather team collars 88 





KVERY HARNESS A BARGAIN, 


earts, runabouts, road wagonr, 
stanhopes, surreys. Also single Bist truck and surre 
OAs BUYERS’ UNION, nufucturers of 


**Union" 















‘weice” BUGCY 


for $39-95 Hasno equal for 
comfort, style and wear at the price. 


je guurantec its excellence for 
two years. The price means quality. 
Has genuine leather trimming KS 
& leathe equastarten, tens 5 = 7 Seo 
distance, self oiling axles ilver , 
trimmings. 1908 style “UNION GA 
BUGGIES STa ND THE TEST OF TIME. 
We guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction 
NEW CATALOG free on request, the largest vehicle 








We make all styles of harness. g@and harness catalog issued. Contains the choicest line of 

delivery and express wagons, spring wagons, trucks, farm wagons, buggies, 
harness, express, ® 

arness and Ve 


phaetons, 
ring wagon, farm, tesm and lumber harness. 
icles, Dept, « 42 OHILOAGO, ILL 








THE U. S. 


WINS IN THE 


GREATEST CREAM GATHERING STATE 


IN THE UNION 


At the Nebraska State Dairymen’s Convention, Lincoln, - 
January 22-23, 1903, 


THE HIGHEST SCORE OF ALL 


was awarded the Adams Centre Creamery, Archer, Neb., 


on 


Butter Made from U. S. Separator Cream. 


This is only one of the many victories for U. S. Separa- 
tor butter this season. 


For Western trade 


we transfer our Separators from Chicago, 


Minneapolis and Omgha. 


Address all letters to Bellows Falls, 


Write for circulars 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 






















SavVEB 





Hanufactured at our own Factory. Sold direct to YUU, 
MIDDLEMEN and SUPPLY ‘HOUR PLOFITS, 

‘You pay after examination. GUARANTEED 2 
YEARS, Purchasers can becomo successful 
Axents alded by our selling instructions. 
—s Top Buggy, $21.60 Open Buggy, @ 
about and 

for cheapness, HARNESS, REPAIRS, STC, 
Write for Money 4. Catalogue, 
U.S. Bu gy &CartCo.,8 


Address, 
702, Cincinnati, Oe 











Aro better and cheaper; no hames; 
will not gall bu! eure sore shouiders, 
Sensible, practical, humanc 
make big money. 
catalog and free territory. 
HOWELL & SPAULDING CO, 
709 State Street. CARO, MIOM, 





STEELHORSE COLLARS | 


Agents | 
Write for descriptive | 








You can make good money selling our Beosnemy 
Baggtes and Bernese to your neighbors. We beat 
the world on quality and prices 
and pay liberal cemanletient, 
Welte at once for catalogue and 

plan. Acracker- 


co tieer $40) 





m temper at a ny 
3 > outs for — 
. throat and stomach éroub’ 
Ss AO stron recommends, $I per 
orEx.peid. 
overs Horse Remedy Co. 
(21) Telede. Okie. 


| regard 





more herd shows it. The young calves 
are fed silage and hay as soon as they 
will eat it. Whole milk is given for 
the first ten days, then separated milk 
is gradually used to replace the whole 
milk, a little grain being fed in addi- 
tion. Separated milk given up to 
six months old. No pedigreed heifer 
calf is sold under $50. At present the 
milk cows are fed daily, 30 and 35 
pounds corn silage, five pounds hay, 
about all they will eat, one quart lin- 
seed meal and four quarts bran. The 
variety of corn grown for silage is 
the Leaming. 


is 


Dairy Problems Discussed. 


H, E, COOK, PRESIDENT N ¥ DAIRY MEN'S 
ASBOCIATION, 





have your advice in 
economical way of 
feeding at 
milk 
6 p 


I would like to 
to a more 
feeding a dairy. I seem to be 
a loss. Am feeding eight 
as follows: Each cow per day, 


cows 
ounds 


bran, 6 pounds cob meal, 2 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 14 pounds mixed hay 
and fodder at noon. The cost of same 
with us per week for each cow is, 42 
pounds bran, at $18 per ton, 38 cents; 42 
pounds cob meal, 36 cents; 98 pounds 
mixed hay, at $18 per ton, 88 cents; 
14 pounds cottonseed meal, at $1.50 per 
100, 21 cents; making a total of $1.85, 
or $14.80 for eight cows per week. I am 
getting 280 quarts milk’ per week. Mar- 
ket value is 4 cents per quart. Return- 
ing me $11.20, or a net loss of $3.60 per 
week.—[Charles P. Dickey, Delaware. 

If these cows are not long in lacta- 
tion, they should give more milk on 
this ration. They are receiving over 
25 pounds of dry matter, 2.67 pounds 


protein and 22.50 pounds carbohydrates 
daily. nutritive ratio of 1 to 84, 
rather too wide for best results. Yet 
they have a sufficient amount of pro- 
tein; in fact, an excess. It may be a 
case of extravagant feeding of con- 
centrates. Fourteen pounds of grain is, 
I believe, nearly double what can usu- 
ally be fed at a profit. 

My own experience is that when we 


4 
a 


pass the seven to ten-pound mark, 
while we may increase the milk, we do 
not augment the profit. Our experi- 


ment stations are gradually coming to 
the same conclusion. Prof Hills of 
Vermont recently told me that the mo- 
ment they fed more than seven or eight 
pounds of grain, they did so at a loss. 
Possibly this may be a case of indi- 
gestion feeding. Such quantities of dry 
food would likely produce it. 

If one-half of this grain food was 
taken off, about 7 cents a day per cow, 
and 25 pounds of silage added, a week- 
ly saving of $2.24 would follow and 
probably angincrease of milk would 
result. A half bushel of roots would 
perhaps do equaliy as well. It is not 
the total food consumed but the net 
result of digestion that makes for profit. 
Heavy feeding of dry foods usually 
means indigestion. If succulent food is 
not at hand, try two pounds oil meal, 
taking out three pounds bran and three 
pounds corn and cob meal, or perhaps 
displacing the cottonseed with oil meal 


will do all that is necessary, Cotton- 
seed is constipating. 
If there is a peculiar offensive odor 


to the excreta, it is a pretty sure indi- 
eation of indigestion and a liberal feed- 
ing of charcoal may have the desired 
effect of correcting stomach troubles. 
Perhaps, after all, these cows are not 
dairy cows. If so, get them fat and 
sell to the butcher at once. No amount 
of scientific feeding will make good, 
profitably dairy. animals out of cows 
that have no milk-making machinery. 


It is just as impossible for a cow to 
give milk without the milk-giving 
functions as it is for a threshing ma- 


chine to work without a cylinder. 
-_ 


Berkshire Association Reorganized. 


The 28th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Berkshire association at Spring- 
field, Ill, was largely attended, mem- 
bers being present from several states. 
The auditor’s and treasurer’s reports 
showed that the receipts for the year 
were $6996 and disbursements $6650 and 
as there was a balance on hand at the 





beginning of the year of $1399, the bal- 
ance in the treasury is now $1745. Th: 
stock of the association has been held 
in blocks by individual purchasers. It 
was then possible for one man to buy 


enough stock to control the affairs of 
the association. The association, there- 
fore, purchased all the stock and a 
resolution was adopted hereafter re.- 
stricting the holding of more than one 
share of stock at $100 or four shares 
at $25 by any one individual or firm 
This makes it impossible for any one 
man to have undue influence. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make the 
lecessary arrangements to duce the 
shares of stock to $25, 

The following officers e1 elected 
President, George S. Prine of Iowa 
vice-president, George F. Wes 1 of 
North Carolina; secretary, L. S. Spring 
er of Springfield, Ill; tr surer, D. W 
Smith ; field auditor 
Thon | Gentry 
George r di 
rectors a A. J. LOv 
joy, Georg H King 
George S ind 





F. S. Sprins 


How to Secure Dual Purpose Cows. 





PROF THOMAS SH , M 4 

Strange the " he pro ind 
ed in these latte by l an 
other as to how tl 1 pury 
cows shall be bre of the mos 
recent of those theories is the retchec 
one that in order to get dual Irpos 
cattle, extreme type of beef bull 
should be mated with an ex type 
of a dairy cow. The theory claims that 
if the progeny is a male it will make 
a good meat producer, and if it is a fe 
male it will make a good milk produc- 
er. This fallacy assumes, first, that 
the features of external form tak 
chiefly after the male, and the features 
of internal function take chiefly after 
the female, whereas the truth is, that 
the whole organism, external and in- 
ternal, inherits in the greatest degree 
the properties and the qualities of the 
parent that is most prepotent, that is t 
say, the parent that is most purely bred 

This would mean that mating such a 
sire, if purely bred, regardless of in 
heritance in dairy power from the more 
recent of his dams, with a good dairy 
cow of mixed breeding, would give all 
her progeny a bias in favor of meat 
production, This theory also ignores 
the further fact that if two highly bred 
animals were mated thus, in the ab- 
sence of aflinity in the dominant blood 


elements, there would be a tendency to 


reversion. There would in those in- 
stances be no saying what the progeny 
would be. The unfortunate thing about 
this absolutely untenable theory is that 
some well-meaning men are holding it 
up to the gaze of the multitude, many 
of whom do not know any better, 


Wherever it is so held up, it ought to 
be ridiculed through and through with 
the shot and shell of condemnation, 

Others claim that the dual cow, how= 
soever bred, is a sport. This would in- 


volve the assumption that 91 Red Poll 
cows in the herd of Garrett Taylor, 
Whitlingham, England, which in 1893 
gave an average of 5116 pounds of milk, 
were all sports. In fact, it would in- 
volve the assumption that nearly all 
the females of the Red Poll and Brown 
Swiss breeds were sports. The true idea 
is that dual purpose cattle are to 
be bred as all other cattle are bred, 
that is to say, by using sires and dams 


of dual purpose types. And the sooner 
breeders settle down to this thought 
the sooner will the country be filled 
with this most valuable class of cattle. 

I have often wondered during recent 
years at the patience*"and meekness, 
and shall I add apparent want of spirit, 
shown by those who avowedly breed 
dual purpose cattle. They have meek- 
ly allowed the men who have had the 
unblushing cheek to stigmatize their 
animals as a myth, a delusion and @ 
snare, to unfurl their banners and 
march over the land without even 
throwing down to them a challenge. 





Treating Small Grains for Smut. 


For a number of years American 
Agriculturist has been urging farmers 
to treat their small grain seed for smut. 
The results have been more than sat- 
isfactory. A few leading farmers were 
isked to give their experience for the 
yenefit of our readers. Some of these 
re printed below, this time from the 
entral west, where marked successes 

followed treatment; others will 
published before spring seeding 
time: 

For two seasons I have used the for- 

alin treatment. I have’ treated as 
much as 200 bushels at one time, and 
eft them in a bin for ten days before 

ing. The oats dried out thoroughly 
nd seemed to grow and germinate as 
ell as those planted immediately af- 


treatment. The cost is so small 
umipared to returns, that no farmer 
uld fail to treat a few bushels each 


r.—[Deane N. Funk, Illinois. 
I think the bluestone method is much 
ore convenient and about as cheap as 
Jansen or hot water cure. The lat- 
ter method requires a reliable thermom- 
er and careful treatment, for if the 
temperature is below 130 degrees it will 
ot kill the smut spores. If above 135 
degrees there is danger of injuring the 
vitality of the grain. The bluestone 
lution may be double strength or the 
grain may be soaked for ten hours all 
ithout danger. It will pay to clean 
out the smut.—[G. W. Waters, Missouri. 


The hot water treatment has been 
pund highly successful in destroying 
ose smut of oats. It has been equally 
etlicucious in destroying the concealed 
or stinking smut of wheat, known as 
bunt. It has failed to destroy’ the 
ewerms of loose smut of wheat. My 
tudgment, based on limited experi- 
rental work is that prevention is 
the method for the farmer to pursue 
in reference to loose smut of wheat. He 


should take great care to get seed from 
fields that show no smut and sow the 
is free from smut 


same on land that 

germs. In case the farmer should not 
be able to obtain wheat seed entirely 
free from the germs of loose smut, I 
would recommend after thorough 


ecreening with a strong blast through 


-e-:-: 





FIELD AND PASTURE 


the fanning ‘mi!l, treatment with the 
hot water, the same as for loose smut 
of oats, with the expectation that many 
of the germs would thus be blown or 
washed away from the seed, and the 
per cent of smut thereby reduced.—[W. 
Cc. Latta, Indiana Experiment Station. 
=> 
Intensive Methods in Grass Culture. 
*GEORGE M, CLARK, CONNECTICUT. 





With my 17 years in the harness, I 
now begin to feel sure of some facts. 
One is, we must have intense cultiva- 
tion to succeed. I move the earth on 
my fields in two months just before 
seeding at least 50 times, 6 inches deep. 
This process reduces all sod or other 
vegetation to plant food, sprouts and 
kills out foul germs and lets in sun- 
shine. This is intense cultivation. Some 
say we must have humus, but if we 
cultivate enough, the humus will take 
care itself. This method gives the 
grass the first chance. Intense cultiva- 
tion, even to this extent, is not expen- 


of 


‘sive with up-to-date tools, and can be 


done for less than $2 per year per acre. 

Redtop and timothy when sown to- 
gether will produce 1% tons per acre 
more hay than when sown by them- 
selves. These grasses work well to- 
gether and should be reseeded once in 
five or six years. They should be sown 
September 1; that is the time they 
would reseed themselves, and all of the 
seed on a section should be sown and 
completed the same day. I sow 14 
quarts of each kind of seed to the acre, 
between lines 8% feet apart, and a defi- 
nite amount of seed to each four rows. 
Half of each kind is sown each way. 
No other seed should ever be sown with 
them. 

The time to cut any kind of grass is 
when half the heads are in blossom, 
Two fine days will cure six tons or more 
of hay to the acre; with bad weather 
no one can tell. Use all the yard ma- 
nures you can get before seeding. But 
after seeding use nothing but bone, mu- 
riate of potash and nitrate of soda, or 
their equivalent, and thereafter ferti- 
lize every crop, whether first or second. 





*Extracts of an address delivered last 
week before a farmers’ institute at 
Avondale, Pa, 


3one makes body, potash strength, and 
soda is the driver. 

I always heap my hay when hot, say 
from 2to 4pm. Hay should be evenly 
packed in the mows, especially if the 
mows are large. The second crop should 
be cut just before frost and the field 
.kept clean for winter. Fields well cared 
for and kept clean will never winter- 
kill. Grass fields should never be pas- 
tured. You can never get as good re- 
sults by fertilizing old fields. No ani- 
mals of any kind should stand, stamp, 
drop material or otherwise do anything 
to kill out the stand. No part of the 
grass stand can ever be recovered ex- 
cept by reseeding. Keep your grass 
fields in every way as clean as a gar- 
den. 

My first experimental crop on 16 acres 
was over 64 tons, and for many years 
the same field in two crops produced 
over 100 tons. Not a year in the 17 but 
that some one or more acres in my 
field have produced more than six tons 
in two crops, sometimes over seven 
tons. That is not due to favorable con- 
ditions to start with. It is due to bet- 
ter fertilization, intensive cultivation 
and care. The outside cost of hay pro- 
duced by this method does not exceed 
$2 for labor and $3 for fertilizer, or $5 
per ton for well-dried hay in the barn. 


—— 


Salt for Farm Animals—So essential 
is the regular and frequent use of salt, 
for the maintenance of health, that an- 
imals, especially vegetable feeders, liv- 
ing in a state of nature, instinctively 
travel many miles to saline springs, 
the seashore or to incrustations or beds 
of salt to get it. It has been noticed 
that the skin and hair of animals de- 
prived of this necessity become rough 
and dry. That they do not take on 
flesh and thrive equally as well as do 
those having frequent supplies of salt. 
This has been shown to be true of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. The 
proper and safest dose to give horses 
is about one-half to one ounce, once or 
twice a week. Cattle will take twice 
that amount. Give sheep and swine 
one or two teaspoonfuls; the young not 
as much as adults.—[Dr M. D. Wil- 
liams, New York. 
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ALFALFA AT THE NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION AT GENEVA 


said Director Jordan of the New York experiment station at Ge- 
He regards alfalfa as even more valuable than corn, at least when grown urder the conditions they 


“Alfalfa is the best forage crop we can grow,” 


neva recently. 
practice at the station. 


The soil upon which it thrives so well is a tile drained strong clay loam. 
is experienced in getting a good stand, although this is not the case at the station, 


Some difficulty 


but once the plant is estab- 


lished it makes astonishing growth. This plant abhors wet feet and the under-draining at Geneva explains why 


fit succeeds there when it so often fails upon similar soils not drained. Alfalfa roots 


Beeking water but they will not stand too much of it, 








will penetrate many feet 
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Don't Neglect Your Kidneys, 


Because if Kidney or Bladder Trouble is 
Permftted to Continue, Fatal Results 
Are Sure to Follow. 











An interesting letter to our readers 
from Capt. Woolman Gibson, of Wash- 
ington. 

Washington, D. (., Dee. 11th, 1902. 

Having seen numerous articles so highly 
recommending Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp-Root for 
the cure of kidney and biadder complaints, I 
concluded I would try it. I wrote Dr. Kilmer 
& Co, for a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and it 
came promptly. After taking the contents of the 
sample bottle I experienced some relief, and 
then bought from my druggist asupply. After 
taking the contents I experienced much relief. 
My kidneys and bladder resumed their normal 
condition, the pain in my back left me, and I 
felt like a new man. I had been treated by the 
doctors for uric acid and also for what they 
termed catarrh of the bladder and kidney ‘trou- 
ble. I am constrained to admit that Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, as far as my experience 
. is a great boon to the human family, and 

feel it my duty to add my letter to the 
thousands of others received in praise of this 
wonderful medicine. This testimonial letter 
can be used as you see fit. | remain, truly yours, 


Col YeotnanCilen 


No, 1220 H. St., N. W. 
The mild and prompt effect of Dr: 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you, a sample bottle will 
be sent absolutely free, by mail, also 
a book telling all about Swamp-Root 
and its wonderful cures. Address Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghumton, N. Y., and 
be sure to mention reading this gen- 
erous offer in American Agriculturist. 
If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and 
one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N, 
Y., on every bottle. 








Fertilize, 
One 


THE EGLIPSE 


Corn Planter and 

Fertilizer Distributer, 

With Improved Row Marker. 
Plants corn, peas, beans, beets, etc., in hills or drills, 
Hills6 to 45ins. apart. Distributes all fertilizers, 
wet or , coarse or fine, 50 to 450 lbs peracre. Light 
weight, light draft, quick adjustment, easy to haa- 
dle, strong and durabie, The most serviceable im 
plement of its kind, We alsomake the Eclipse Two 
Horse Planter. Agents wantcd. Write for te 

PFLCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COMPANY, 

Box 120, Chicopee Faiis, 
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Flower Facts 
FREE 


Just the information needed 
by all who wish to grow tiow- 
eregand — ¥ aaae cessfully, 


is contained 
Carden 


DREER’S Calendar 


208 pages of inestimable valne to flower lovers. 
Our catalogue for 1903 will also contain a new and 
valuable feature, viz: a complete index of all 
the old- fashioned, or common names of flowers, 
FREE if you mention this magazine, 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















EVERGREERS) 


Largeststock in Amem 
ica, including 


? Colorado Biue Snruce 
and Douglas Spruce 
¢ Cotenese, 


Ornamental, 
ghndcand Foren tT 

» Tree Seeds, Etc. “— 

R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
Waukegan, Lil. ~ 









Hammond’s 
Seeds Lead 


in vigor, yield, earliness 
and quality. Better can- 
not be had. Prices very 
low. We can save you 
money. Northern Grown 
always the BEST. Our 
handsome 100-page catalog 
of Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds mailed free on request. 


larry N. Hammond Seed Co., Ltd. 


BOX 75. BAY CITY, MICH. 


















THE VERY FINEST 
aw 
lack AND 


i BERRIES cis 


in the world are grown from graete sent out by 
me—for thirty years a small fruit specialist. 
Beautiful tilustrated catalogue of 50 pages giving 
honest descriptions of variettes—some to be had of 
no one else—fair prices and replete with valuable 
hints on culture, free to every body 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 
Century 


5 BBLE’S ble eS 


originated right here on our 960acre seed farms. The 

best, brightest and most goeuse oats grown. Have av- 
eraged over 100 bus. per acre for entire crops right here in 
the Genesee Valley. him A will do equally well elsewhere. 
Many farmers think their land {s wearing out when all thatis 
necessary isa change of seed. If you arethe first to buy now, 
= can sell to all your neighbors next season. Wehavea 
arge ganty of clean, bright, vigorous seed. Write fur our 
illustrated catalog. Ask also about our Seed Corn and Seed Potutoss. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, HONEOVE FALLS,’ N. Y. 
PEACH TREE 


Circular free. R 


Grapes 




















Generalassortm nt. $2 to $3 per 100 
Also plum.pear and cherry trees 
S. JOUNSTON, Box 8, Stockley, Del 












Ford’s Sound er 


As clean, as sure, as profitable to 
plant as ever. We make it a posi- 
tive rule never to send out any- 
thing but the best of selected and tested 
seeds. Write for catalog. It's free. 


FORD SEED COMPANY, 
Dept. , Ravenna, Ohio, ell 





















PEDICREED PEACH TREES. 
New Fruits and Berries —Low Prices. 
Everything for the Fiuit Grower. Catalog ie my 
Lindsley’s Nurseries, Whitehouse, N. J 
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age nurseryman, 


CARE OF THE ORCHARD 


The European Pear Scale. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 

At a recent meeting of the 
vania horticultural society at Harris- 
burg, a specimen of seedling pear from 
France was handed to the writer for 
inspection. The young stock was badly 
pitted and indented, giving it a very 


irregular and deformed appearance. 
Careful examination shows that the 
seedling was infested with an insect, 


comparatively new in this country, pop- 
ularly known as the European pear 
scale, and to scientists as Diaspis piri- 
cola. This insect Has been known for 
many years in Europe and is quite com- 
mon on pear in Germany, France and 
Portugal. In Italy it has been found 
upon apple and peach as well as pear. 

During the past few years it has been 
detected in this country upon imported 
stock. In California, where it had been 
established near San Jose, it was re- 
ported as spreading slightly, even 
though it was being vigorously fought. 
It has the habit of secluding itself 
under moss on trees in California, 
which makes it exceedingly difficult to 
control. In the collection at the United 
States department of agriculture, C. L. 
Marlatt says it is represented on pear 
from Germany and on apple from Italy. 

In a recent letter Dr L. O. Howard, 
United States entomologist, says th:t 
during the past few years they have 
received the insect on four or five occ::- 
sions and that it is becoming mv:e 
common and widespread all the time. 
From the general character and nature 
of the attack of this species, and the 
ease by which it can be distributed on 
seedling stock, in my opinion it is one 
that should receive the most careful 
attention by nurserymen. In general 
appearance it does not look unlike the 
San Jose scale, although it much 
lighter in color, of a different shape 
and, in fact, belongs to an entirely dif- 
ferent genus. Yet, to the inexperience: :! 
eye, this difference would not be d»- 
tected, except by careful examination 
with a hand glass. 

Perhaps the pitting, and deformed, 


is 


irregular appearance of seedlings  in- 
fested with this pest will prove the 
best characteristic by which it can 


be identified at a glance by the aver- 
Seedling stock, upon 
which it is found, should not be used 
for propagation and where there is any 
suspicion of its being infested, stock 
should be thoroughly fumigated with 
hydrocyanic acid gas in the usual way 
in the nursery. 

I would advise nurserymen and fruit 


| growers to be on the lookout as I con- 
| sider this pest one that needs careful 





| Orchard Observations on the 





attention, not only on the part of nur- 


serymen, but by inspectors and ento- 
mologists at our various experiment 
stations. I am informed that. this 


seedling stock came from France, un- 
der an authorized and official certificate 
that it was free from scale. This is 
only another illustration of the unre- 
liability of general inspection of large 
lots of stock. Fumigation is not only 
desirable, but absolutely necessary if 
we are to protect ourselves. 

=> 





Cicada. 


c. E. K., WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD. 





The year 1902 will be remembered by 
many fruit growers on account of the 
damage done by the periodical cicada, 
commonly known as the 17-year locust. 
In orchards, where 17 years ago there 
was timber and in those adjacent to 
timber, the trees were so badly stung 
that the crop, which promised in many 
instances to be a good one, was almost 


entirely destroyed by the egg-laying 
habit of this pest. 
In my orchard, which is planted on 


ground that eight or ten years ago was 


covered with timber, and which is now 
adjacent to timber, there was a pros- 
pect of at least one-half a crop, but by 


the time the locusts had done the work 
assigned them by nature, there was 
scarcely a twig left uninjured that was 
half an inch in diameter or less. We 
then followed their work by pruning 


Pennsyl- 


off all the injured wood the latter part 
of June and early July. The trees 
were reduced in size by this operation 
at least one and one-half years’ growth, 
but we had a growth of new wood to 
follow which on most trees is about a 
foot long, and fairly well set with well- 
developed fruit buds. 

In my observations of this insect I 
have noticed some things in its life 
habits which differ from the informa- 
tion left us by entomologists. We were 
told that the cicada does not feed in 
the adult stage, and that when they 
once emerged from the opening in the 
old shell they did not need to worry 
about their daily bread, but spent this 
period of their life without food. I 
have found this to be incorrect, and 
many other observers have 
same. Locusts would begin to collect 
on the trunks of fruit trees early in 
the afternoon, and during the warmer 
days would always locate on the shady 
side first. They would continue to con- 
gregate until the trunk would be cov- 
ered so thick that in many instances 
the bark could not be seen. 

On closer examination we noticed that 
the insects would have their beaks 
pressed down on the bark and were 
feeding. As a further proof of this, 
after some time the trees would show 
punetures out of which would 
wax, showing that the locusts in their 
feeding pierced the outer bark and 
sucked the sap from within. Again, if 
the locusts were dissected and closely 
examined there would be food found in 
the internal cavities of digestion. 

We believe considerable damage was 
done to young fruit trees by the feed- 
ing of this insect in the way above 
mentioned, and that many trees show 
a weakening from this interference of 
the flow of sap and the punctures that 
were made. We have seen trees that 
were almost completely covered with 
wax from the ground to the first limbs, 
and the same trees did not show the vi- 
tality that others did not thus punc- 
tured, 

ais a ; 
Fertilizing the Peach Orchard. 

J. C. WADE, HABERSHAM COUNTY, GA. 
old plan of using hard 
the best peach tree fer- 
most soils, and that 
afford to pay a fair price for 
They should be cultivated in 
June, so that the plant food can be ear- 
ried down by the rains and rendered 
soluble, to be taken up by the root 
feeders. They should not be dumped 
around the body or root of the tree, 
but scattered in a circle out as far 
the roots may extend. It should be 
out early that the new growth, 
which of course produces the bud 
the next year’s peach, can receive 
benefit of it. 

I am aware that this ash crop is lim- 
ited, but with its potash, lime and 
phosphoric acid it is nearly perfect, and 
if so, let us seek to duplicate it. I do 
not think we ought to use muriate of 
potash, but the sulphate of potash, be- 
ing cooler and liable to work in- 
jury if applied strongly. Nor do 
I believe it best to put a large quantity 
of potash or any fertilizer when plant- 
ing the tree. A little then ean be made 
soluble and at once taken up, but not 
by any means a large quantity to be- 
come encysted about the root, as I have 
seen it, and to become a detriment in- 
stead of a valuable assistant. 

I have seen orchards where too much 
nitrogen has been applied, and the im- 
mense amount of brush is simply a 
load, and should be trimmed down to 
modest proportions. Thorough tillage 
from early spring till August for young 
trees, and until fruit in the way of 
older trees, ground plowed last plowing 
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believe the 
d ashes is 
known 


woe 
tili 


we 
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so 
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less 


too 


for young trees so as not to wash. Fer- 
tilizer as near the wood ash as possi- 
ble, spread over the ground and tilled | 
in, a little fine ground bone when tree 


is planted. Every season better the fer- 
tilizer and apply early, and the larger 
the fruit crop will be. Remember, pot- 
ash is one of the main ingredients 
needed. 


found the | 
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MONEY IN GOOD 
CABBAGE 


My elegant new book for seed we 
ers is a store house of rare seed infor- 
mation. Tells about my famous vagi- 

eties of Fi IE cabb ~— 


WRITE ti 


TO- DAY 
and 1 F E a package f “Per 


Buckbee’s Goid Goin a 


the best growing variety on earth together 


‘arms, 











witha copy of my OK! Seed Book, 

Dept. p.,. ‘Rockford Seed 

Rockford, Ills. 

NDRE PEACH TREES. Soest Varieties, 

as many Appice Plums, Cherry, 

Etc., cheap. Catalogue fre 8. 

GROWERS and 

DraLenrs of. ONION SEED 
We make a 5; ecialty of CHOICE ONION 

SEED. Write us for prices. SCHILDE i 


WOODVIEW NURSERIES, MT. HOLLY SPRINGS, PA, 
BROsS., Chillicothe, Onio. Established 1876. 








the Hieley Peach. 


Hardy stock and very e Fruit 

large, rich and creamy w 

sun kissed t h. One of 

varieties. Free catalog sh 

KRos-, Elberta and 
choice varieties Wri 

Harrison's Nurseries, Box 19. § 















rit. 
Periin, Md. 











NORTHERN-CROWN 
FRUIT TREES 


Grown in best section of Northern New York, 
Hardy, thrifty well grown, *‘Hichest quality, 
Jowest price.” ADQUARTERS | FOR PACKING 
DEALERS’ ORDERS. 19,000 , large stoek of 
Apples, Pear., Cherries’ a 1 Flums ee grades, 
Send for my free and interesting Spring Catalogue, 


Valuable Premium with early orders. 
IARTIN WAHL, Dep't B, Rochester, N. ¥ 


= 


44 Years 


in use, Improve- 
@ ments keep it al- 
ways the best, The 


Cahoon 


Broadcast 
eeder 
sows all grains 
and grasses, 4 to 8 acres per hour. Saves seed. 

Always distinguished for uniform sowing. 


A BOOK ON SOWING: 


When, How, What, How much to sow. Practical 
information of great value toevery sower. Mailed 
free for the asking. Send for it to-day. 


Goodell Co., 15 Main St.Antrim,N.H. 
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Corn Planting 


must be welland carefully done, as the fu- 
aS ture crop depends uponit. For all purposes. 
inany soil, on ail kinds o 
ground nothing equals the 


SPANGLER 
CORN PLANTER. 


It eaves time, labor, money and insures the crop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn onits 
way to the . round. Made with or without fertilizer 
attachment, ew device for sowing peas, beans, ensi- 
lage, corn. ete. We alsomakethe famous Spangler Low- 
Down Grain aad Fertilizer Driil, Write for catalog and circ. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 504Queen St., York, Pa. 






































SUCCEED WHERE 
Fees OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


TARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 





AUTO-SPRAY 


VA best fe - band work. 


No con 


acre of vines. Boy can carry and operate 
ome working and contact parts of brass. Long 
yers for every purpose 
barn in Catalog CO. os _— Write at 
once if you want the agen 


E. C. BROWN & CO., ROCHESTER, a. Y. 


The Brasvaly Spray Pump 











Covers the highest fruit trees from the ground, 
Cannot cause trouble, Always ready for use. Does 
the work of a barre) puinp, saves one man’s labor. 


Even the valves are brass. We guarantee it Five 
years. Will not wear out in twenty-five. $5.00, 
express prepaid. Your money back at once if not 
all weclaim. Catalogue and spraying instructions 
Free. Write abont et he MARYSVIELE 
MFG. CO., 25-8. Main St., Marysville, Ohie. 














Congressional Garden Seeds. 


BY ARNOLD C. DAVIS. 

'yhe time is at hand when I trustfully look 
(‘How my mind on the prospect feeds!) 
When the mail comes in, for a package or 

two 
Of congressional garden seeds. 


Tis strange how our “member” my name 
recollects! 
How he knows my desires andmy needs! 
*Twould glud him to notice my joy when 
I get 


My congressional garden seeds. 


“here’e lettuce and onions that tardily 


spreut, 
Ané “punkins” of several breeds, 
And “pa'snips’’—I’d scorn ’em, except for 
the fact 
They’re congressional garden seeds. 
‘he golt I dig deep and I plant ’em with 


care. 
Persptration from every pore bleeds. 
‘hen I “shoo’’ out the hens lest they 
bring up too soon 
My congressional garden seeds, 
¥ach day to my garden with zeal I repair 
And struggle with clods and with weeds, 
Till a few straggling sprouts show the 
germinant strength 
if congressional garden seeds. 


c 


All summer I labor and patiently wait, 
Fighting slugs, borers, bugs, centipedes, 
And I prune and I water, I spray the 
weak shoots 
Of congressional garden seeds. 


Thouch I sing as I gaze at my blistered 
hands 

And my back for a short respite pleads, 

Wet for “‘souvenirs’”’ vainly I look. Then I 


c—s 
The congressional garden seeds. 
The Grape Root Worm. 


\n {important bulletin by the Cornell 
experiment station gives an account 
ef extensive experiments made by 
Profs Slingerland and Craig in 
combating the grape root worm, a very 
ecrious pest which recently invaded the 
Chautauqua grape belt. The experi- 
ments were started early last spring 
and continued throughout the 
Several new about the Iinsect’s 
life were arned that have an impor- 
tint bearing on remedial measures. The 

nder pupae of the insect can be killed 

y breaking their earthen ‘cells by cul- 
June. In discussing the 
Chautauqua infestation, 
indicating that the pest is 








season. 
facts 
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tivation in 
causes of the 
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facts 





HANDSOME NEW SEEDLING 


cut, andis a 


resembling Jessie in this respect, 








cross between Miner .and Jessie. 
which 
markets that will pay an extra price for something strictly choice. 
is carried on upright stalks like the Miner, 





largely the offspring of the result of 
neglected or poorly cared for vineyards. 
Experiments along original lines with 
fertilizers and “resistant” native grape 
roots or stocks to reinvigorate or build 
up injured vineyards are in progress 
and give promise of some far-reaching 
and valuable results to vineyardists 
throughout the state. 

Owing to the unusual rainfall during 
the season, the extensive experiments 
in spraying infested vineyards, gave 
no conclusive results. Several ingen- 
ious vineyardists devised machines 
for catching and killing the beetles 
when jarred from the vines, but ft is 
slow -ind ‘tedious work to fight the 
pests with these “catchers.” Vineyard- 
ists are shown the necessity for better 
cultural methods and how cultivation 
discourages and kills the pest. All 
stages of the insect are beautifully and 
accurately illustrated from - photo- 
graphs taken from life. The bulletin 
is free to all farmers of the state, but 
it is of especial value to grape growers. 


>_> —_—— 


Chautauqua Grape Interests Promising. 


GEORGE A, MARTIN, NEW YORK. 
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Returns from the grape crop of 1902 
show a very profitable season. This 
was in-the face of extremely unfavor- 
able weather conditions and consequent 
diminution in the amount of yield. But 
the enhanced prices nearly if not fully 
made up for the falling off in quantity 
and afforded a greater net profit than 
was received for the crop of 1901. It 
costs less to handle a small crop than 
a large one. 

The so-called Chautauqua grape belt 
comprises the narrow strip lying along 
the southeast shore of Lake Erie, va- 
rying in width from five to seven miles, 
and extending from Angola, N Y, to 
Erie, Pau, about 66 miles. In this area 
about 25,000 acres are planted to grapes, 
Reports from all railroad stations in 
the region where grapes were loaded 
show an uggregate 4162 carloads in 1902, 
against 6669 in 1901, a decrease of 2507 
carloads, or 37.59%. The figures given 
fer the crop of 1902 are equivalent to 
15,186,000 eight-pound baskets. The av- 
erage price received for Concords—the 





STRAWBERRY, THE ALBISON 


This berry was originated a few years ago by Joseph Albison of Connecti- 


It is of the highest quality, 
valuable for nearby 
The fruit 
It is a very vigorous grower, in 


makes it 


season rather late and the berries, which are of good size, will hang a week 


after turning red. 
offered to the public. 


The blossoms are bi-sexual. The plants have not yet been 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





largely predominating variety—was 13% 
cents per eight-pound basket. This 
would indicate cash receipts of $1,981,773 
for grapes sent away by rail. 

In addition to this, about 10,800 tons 
were pressed. The season’s production 
of juice was 2,013,700 gallons. The av- 
erage price of bulk grapes for express- 
ing was about $28.50 per ton. This would 
add about $300,000 to the receipts for 
table grapes, showing a total of about 
$2,280,000 received by growers for the 
grape crop of 1902, including the bas- 
kets. The returns greatly exceed the 
estimates made before the grape har- 
vert began. There was quite a wide- 
spread feeling that the yield would not 
exceed 40% of the crop of the preced- 
ing year. 

Several adverse causes were against 
the success of grape growing. First and 
greatest were the frosts of May and the 
cold, wet weather ensuing. Two insect 
pests which had not before been re- 
garded with much alarm have become 
so numerous as to perceptibly diminish 
the crop. These are the grape root 
worm and the leaf hopper. These cause 
more alarm than bad weathe- and 
fungi. Unfavorable weather conditions 
last a single year only, but destructive 
insects are a perpetual source of loss 
and labor. 

Grape growers are not at all discour- 
aged by the adverse conditions encoun- 
tered last year. Results proved so much 
better than their fears that a hopeful 
and buoyant feeling prevailed. There 
will be quite as many acres of new 
vineyard planted during the approach- 
ing spring as in any year since the in- 
dustry began in this region. ; 


Pruning Old Apple Trees. 


dg CG. MARQUIS, INDIANA, 





Look over your trees and note wheth- 
er there is much new wood or not. If 
there is, the pruning may be quite vig- 
orous, with care to leave enough of this 
new wood to form fruit spurs. Remove 
all limbs that are misshapen, crooked 
or broken. Take out all that have ver- 
tical forks, that is, with one branch 
directly above the other, for these will 
split with a heavy crop of fruit. Cut 
out as much from the center of the tree 
as from the outside, so as to allow 
light and sun to enter. Always keep 
in mind that you want your tree to 
have a well-shaped top and that cul- 
tivation must be done under these trees, 

Avoid the very common mistake of 
cutting too many large limbs, think- 
ing they will suffice for many smaller 
ones. The opposite is the right prac- 
tice. Cut several small limbs farther 
out rather than remove a large one, ex- 
cept in case there are two large 
branches close together. A good rule 
is not to remove a limb larger than 1 to 
1% inches in diameter. In cutting off 
limbs, make the cut as square as possi- 
ble. and near the larger limb from 
which the one to be removed is grow- 
ing. 

There are some precautions to be ob- 
scrved in pruning, for the novice is lia- 
ble to go to excess in some things. Do 
not prune too much. Two moderate 
prunings will do more good than one 
severe one. In some cases one-half to 
two-thirds of the tep may be cut out, 
depending updén the thickness of the 
top. Do not prune when the limbs are 
frozen... The earlier in the spring the 
better, but it is fatal to cut a tree when 
it is frozen. jegin to prune as soon 
as the season of heavy freezing is past 
and no danger may be feared from 
frosts. Finally, do not expect the prun- 
ing alone to make your trees to bear a 
good crop of fruit. 


Use Large Flower Seeds—In some 
New Mexican tests it was shown that 
much better results were obtained from 
using large seeds of sweet peas, castor 
beans, morning glories, zinnias, holly- 
hocks and the like. This was thought 
to be due largely to the fact that the 
air is extremely dry and the soil light 
during spring, making it difficult for the 
plants to grow. The plants from large 
seeds are more vigorous and make a 
better start and are usually able to 
withstand these prevailing conditions, 
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Feed Your Land 


with fertilizers rich in 


Potas 


and your crop will crowd your barn, 
Sow potash and reap dollars, 


Our five books are a complete treatise on 


fertilizers, written by men who know. Write 
for them. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














Theze will be no trouble about the profits if 
you Spray your trees and vines with a 


Harpic Spray Pump 


This high-grade machine has large ball 
valves, adjustable plunger, mechanical agi- 


tator and nozzles that make the finest spray, 
Each of the working parts is made of 
Heavy Brass so accurately fitted that 
there is no friction, 


That's Why They Work so Easy. 
Our catalogue tells you all about it, 
The Hardie Spray Pump Mig. Co. 
61 Larned St., Detroit, Mich, 
aud Windsor, Canada, 











@ good 
We were using common sprayers 
in our own orchards but found 
them defective. We invented 
THE ECLIPSE and its suc 
cess forced us into manufacturing 
You take no chances; we’ve done tht 
experimenting. Large illustrated cat 
alog and Treatise on Spraying Freee 
MORRILL & MORLEY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


G Garfield, S 
Empire King 3 

and Orchard * 

f Monarch _ 


sprayers do more and 
better work than any other. Automatic agi- * 
tator and strainer cleaner prevent spoiling 
foliage and clogging. Book of instructions, eto., free. 


A Kant-Klog 


SPRAYER 


We want tosend into every town 
and county asample of our new 
nap cameeggy 1 Kant-Klog Sprayer. 
No farmer, fruit or vegetable grower can afford to 
be without one. They increase crops both in quan- 
tity and quality, and double your yearly profit. 
TO AGENTS = %20.00 A DAY is what one 
® newagent made. Another has 
gold and delivered 660 machines and has 100 more sold for 
later delivery. With thecomplete detalled instructions we send 
our ageuts any man of ordinary ability can do as well, 
For further information address, 


Rochester Spray PumpC0., 1 East Av. Rochester, N.Y. 


<j. eg AGENTS 
Sects 
































wanted to sell 


RIPPLEY’S 


<8] Orchard, Field, Wheelbarrow, 
S 4 and 5 Gallon Compressed Air 


SPRAYERS 


igaend spraying mixtures, Breed- 
Hggeers Supplies, Send for illustrat- 
¥ed catalogue and terms, 


st) RIPPLEY HDW. CO., 
Manufacturers Sprayer and Breed- 





oe tea, 
Box 286, Grafton, Ills. 
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inary conditions and in the ordinary wsy, bat 
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easily sdjusted 

se manufacturer spent twelve 
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Deoubatere: 6211 inches, 196 pages. 

Gpecial chapters by the best experts ip the country 

@overing the entire poultry subject. Over 300 fllur 
phic views of the L: 

fry Plante in this and other 

qountries. Tells about the CYPHERS INCUBA 

TORS. ft will a nee th io nar “! for the 

neat DW days to paper In writing. Address nearest offi 
mk VEHERS | INCUBATOR. COMPANY, 
we Chicago, lil. Bosten,Mass. New York,N. ¥. 


Don’t Pay Double. 


We’llsell you a better hatcher 
for the money than any other 
incubator concern on earth. Newim- 
proved regulator, that can't get out 
of order. Big book-200 Illustrations free. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Clay Center, Neb, or Columbus, Ohi- 


ON’T PAY MONEY 


for an incubator you 
have not tried, when 
you can get the best, 


S - wlled 
uppile 
Moisture 






























ly automatic and certain in 
fesultf Try one. Catalogue free. 
ROYAL INCUBATOR CO., 

Dept. 104 Des Bolnes, lowa, 





fj INGUBATORS 


|) From e6u Best reasonable priced 
hatchers on the market. 
D areca @4 up. None better at any 
ce. Fully warranted. Catalog free. 
. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND 





Wer hi iT Y Ane 


BANA YS RON 


Senate me Se FUR ECC siz 20 TR sot 
at; TI a 


Sa ron 
BUCKEYE INCUBAT pesto 


N CART 
SPRINCEIELD 
i-lali-F 


Hatch every fertile erg. 


Simple at 
most durable, cheapest first-ciass 
hatcher. Money back if not posi- 

tively as represented. We pay freight. 

Cc ‘ircular free; catalogue 6c, 

Til 


BE A BEE KEEPER. 


inating and Monthiy Maga = Our 


GLEAWINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


(ells all about it, so that begiwners understand how to handle bees 
and make money. Sample copy and Looks on Kee Culture and cata- 
logue of all Bee Supplies free if you mention this paper. @ are 
the leading manufacturers of everything tor bee keepers. 


Pata 1, ROOT COMPARY, MEDINA, OHIO. 
-80 For 


71 2 200 Egg 
¢ INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
ection. Hatches every fertile 
egg. ‘rite for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 

























HE MAN WHO KNOWS; 


bas bullt an incubator. He knows it's all fj 2 ‘f 
right. You can know It,too. We'llsendan ee 


eee eat 1 
==> Fy 
IDEAL INCUBATOR f=—q==Ezrhis. 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. It’ perfect 
@elf-regulati hatches. Bend {t back If not 
Satisfactory. poultry book mailed PREE. 
d.W. Miller ©o., Box 81, Freeport, Ill, 














R 

wed VEUB UBATC sensitive and 
efficient regulators. Removable chick 
tray and nursery, besides many other ez- 
oluntve i pconpeagern They hateh 
every good egg or your money back. 
One-half ae het op of other makes. 
96.00 and up. Brooters $4.00 and up. 
Write for catalogue. it is free. 


J 3.W.Sauer,Box 22, Trotwood,0. 


OL 
$6,000 caratocie Fl REE! 
Turkey See Decks “e Canons Ths too ie tells ae 
bo ny ees, 15 best hen seusogtann, ro totem 


teed ase, etc, 100 
J. R. Brabazon, Jr. ice Co., Box Box 10, telavan, Wis, 


























DON’T SET HENS 923.3 


me og y Over 1364 sod in =e. indispensable toanyone whe 
hen. Our Patents protected against Infringements. Agen's 

ence necessary. Catalorus 
aS if you write today. 
umbus, Nebraska 





pom por ate ther sex, no ex 
te..Ing 1) about and S56 Lice Form.tis ss 
BATORAL HEN INCURATOR CU., 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 





fobs Leng mee LE PRICES, Delivered FREE | 


ras, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
profi Ha In ro él yenre. Officiall aay by 7 = 
rices W rise you. te for Samples. 
0. W. INGERSOL uv 


L, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 














THE POULTRY YARD 


Profit in Pigeon Raising. 





JOSEPH HATCH, INDIANA, 
Pigeons need the least care of any 
poultry and raising squabs is agree- 


able and profitable work. To raise them 
on a large scale, a proper loft must be 
constructed. A suitable place for them 
is on a floor, in the a barn. The 
size of a loft does matter, one 15x 


top of 
not 


A SUITABLE PIGEON LOFT. 

30 feet is large enough. Get high 
enough and away from rats and cats. 
Cut small holes in the south side of 


the loft, as shown, and place an alight- 
ing board on a level with the bottom. 
Nail boxes for along the sides. 


The less you handle young pigeons the 


nests 


better. Do not keep too much food 
lying around, as the birds grow lazy. 
Keep fresh water handy to drink and 
bathe in. Pigeons that are housed the 
year around are liable to disease and 
lice. Sprinkle their nests occasionally 
with a little powdered sulphur and 
whitewash the house frequently. 
Squabs are ready for market after they 
are feathered out. Homers are among 
the best for squab raising. They are 
quick growers, vigorous, active, strong 
feeders, and their plumpness makes 
them attractive in market. The strong- 


er and larger 
results will be 


Novices with Incubators. 
MRS JOHN MILK, NEW YORK, 


the hen pigeon the better 
obtained. 


much delibera ition my husband 
purchased an incubator and 
out in the poultry business, 
We were both new in the work, hav- 
ing had no previous experience with 
poultry, and all we knew about incuba- 
tors had to be learned from the printed 
directions, as we had never seen one. 
We succeeded finely with hatching, at 
one time taking 105 healthy chicks from 
110 fertile eggs, while a number of 
hatches were nearly as good. As we 
had no necessary conveniences for car- 
ing for little chicks our losses were 
heavy and we had only 40 pullets with 
which to start the new year. These 
were late and did not begin laying until 
February 5. 

Our record for the year beginning 
January 1, 1902, is as follows: The 40 
hens laid 5000 eggs, an average of 125 
each. The pullets began laying Novem- 
ber 11 and laid 669 eggs, making a total 
of 5669, which at the average market 
price brought $95.91. We sold and ate 
cockerels and fowls to the amount of 
$36.59 and have on hand.$48 worth of 
stock in excess of last year. This 
brings the receipts to $180.50. The total 
cost of feed, oil, eggs used for hatch- 


After 
and I 
launched 


ing and advertising was $119.47, which 
leaves a profit of $61.03, or a trifle over 
$1.50 for each hen. 

We feed to a pen of 40, two quarts 
whole wheat scattered in the litter in 
the morning, at noon one quart cracked 
corn in the same way and at 4 o’clock 


a mash of ground grain, consisting of 
equal parts wheat middlings, bran and 


corn meal. This is mixed, rather dry, 
with skimmitlk. They have some green 
food each day in addition to their reg- 
ular grain, such as chopped turnips or 
potato peelings, cabbage, clover hay, 
etc. Ovster shells, plenty of earth, 
and wood ashes, besides running spring 
water are in the pen constantly. 


has 
be 


taught 
of use 


Our experience 
points that may 


us some 
to others. 


Do not begin operations with an incu- | 
bator until you have proper conven- } 
iences for,caring for the chicks. Never 
put more than 5 chicks together in a} 
brooder. Do not let the temperature go 
above 80 degrees in brooder and lower 
it as chicks grow older and the weather 


warmer. Let them get out of brooder 
as soon as possible for a while each 
day. Always have the slanting run | 
from the brooder the whole width of | 
brooder, as chicks will huddle under 
the run and fail to find their way in- 
side if it is narrower. 

Give dry oatmeal or oat flakes for | 
the first week, with fresh water slight- | 
ly warmed. After the first week feed | 
other food, such as fine cracked corn, | 
mash of ground grain, ete. Have the | 
mash rather dry and use little, if any, 


bran. Bran causes bowel trouble: 
meal prevents it. 
to raise should 

well greased 


oat- 

Chicks given to hens 
first have their heads 
with lard. 


Sources of Protein for Laying Hens, 


Experiments carried 0) 


by the West 
Virginia experiment station, under Di- 
rector J. H. Stewart and Horace At- 
wood, indicate clearly the profit to be 
derived from the use of animal food 
in connection with grain for laying 
hens. In bulletin 83 is given the results 
of a comparison of beef scraps, green 
cut bone and milk albumen as sources 
of protein for laying hens. The exper- 
iment was carried on with pullets and 
hens and was slightly in favor of the ! 
use of beef scraps, with green bone 
second, and milk albumen third. The 


health of the fowls remained good and 
practically the same throughout the 
experiment, and there was no noticeable 





difference in the fertility of the eggs | 
and the number of the chicks hatched. 

In considering these results with 
those obtained during a previous test i 
at this station, and ‘with three years’ 
work at the Hatch experiment sta- 
tion of Massachusetts, there is prac- 
tically little difference between beef 
scraps and green cut bone. In three 
trials the beef scraps gave the best 


the green 
possesses’ the 


results, and in three others, 
bone. The beef scrap 
advantage that a supply of several 
months can be obtained at one time. 
On the other hand, green bones which 
are more or less plentiful on farms 
where some slaughtering is done, may 
be turned into a profitable feed by the 
use of a bone cutter, otherwise their 
value would | be largely lost. 
SS 





Picking ‘Live Geese—Geese should | 
not be picked till after the laying sea- 
son is over, as picking retards laying, 
and if done in cool weather subjects 
them to sickness. Ganders are first 
picked about April, and every seven or 
eight weeks thereafter.—[J. C. Baker, 
Adams County, IIl. 


Coal Ashes are good 
droppings boards and about 
try house, though they have a tendency | 
to bleach the legs of yellow-legged | 
birds. Wood ashes should never be used. 
Hens seem to pick considerable from 
coal ashes, but I don’t believe that 
these can be classed as feeds.—[{F. H. 
Valentine, Bergen County, N J. 

oe ee 


7 Pin Feathers. 


Chickenpox or Sore Head—W. J. L., 
Pennsylvania: Your fowls’ probably } 
have this disease, which is contagious. | 
A thorough cleaning and disinfection 
of the house and yards necessary. | 
Carbolic ointment, glycerine containing 
2% carbolic acid, or sulphur ointment, 
are all useful as local treatment. Sep- 
arate affected fowls and remove 
healthy ones to new quarters if pos- 
sible. 


absorbents on 
the poul- 


is 


Squab Broilers—E. 
The White Leghorn cockerels which 
are marketed at 1 to 1144, pounds in 
weight by Henry Van Dreser of New | 
York, referred to in American Agricul- | 


J.. New Jersey: 


turist of January 24, go for what are | 
known as squab broilers. They are 
shipped dressed. There is a limited 


market for such broilers in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and other large 
cities 





The “Planet Jr.” 12 Tooth Harrow, 
Cultivator and Pulverizer 
o—_ above, isthe special friend of the straw- 

grower, market gardener and trucker 

this scarcely less highly appreciated by the gen- 
eral farmer who likes cease growing crops and 
thorough cultivation. Thetwelve teeth may be 
set attwo angles,and with the ald of the up 

right lever which expands or closes the harrow 
to fitany width of row, makes a clean sweep of 
the space at one passage. No weed can with- 

stand such thorough stirring and mixing of the 
soil. The long lever operates the wheel and 
controls the working depth perfectly. The pu ile 
werizer behind passes over all and smooths, 
erushes and levels the whole. The fatal “root 
pruning”’ is avoided and fine surface cultivation 


assured. pees made entirely of the best mater> 
fal, it will last indefinite} 

The No. 26 “Planet Jr. “ Combined Hit 
and Drill Seeder, eto,, as below, is shown 
here to let us remind you that we arethe largest 
makers in the world of hand, garden, seeding 
and cultivating implements, including plain and 
combined Seed Sowers, Wheel Hoes, Hand Cul- 
tivators, Walking Cultivators and Oneand Two 
Horse Riding Cultivators, Special Sugar Beet 
Tools, etc. Our new 1903 catalogueis beautiful 
end instructive. It contains over 100illustrations 

with full descriptionsand prices 
It costs you nothing and will 
make you money. Write forit. 


8. L. ALLEN &CO., 
Box 1107-E 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 











PEEP 0’ 


BROODERS 6 spediacties 


in the hands of leading poultrymen every- 
where give best satisfaction. Leo J. Riggs, 
of Grand Rapids, says ‘‘I lost three chicks 
out of 130 in two brooders, They were snou cd 
under for three days." 


CORNELL INCUBATORS 


stand atthe head. Valuable poult- 
ry information /ree for your 
name and address on postal card. 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co., 








































Box 36 Ithaca, N. Y. 
EERE a Sima? VICE 


\ 3 Styles 9 Sizes, $25 to $150 
HANDY FARM WAGONS 
ILE DITCHER 


00 rods p 
BEST CORN HARVESTER 
MADE. Cais. Free 
H. L. Bennett & Co. 
WESTBAVILLEs Oc. 





The most convenient and economic 
al tool ever invented. Any man can 
pay, for the forge many times over 
ach year by doing his own repairing. 
heei barrows with high steel wheels, 
Sloman ‘and wellatsurprisingly low rices. 
Gasoline Engine«.Sha: ting, Feed Milis 
and all kinds of power machinery for the farm 
at wholesale prices. Get our catalogue. Sent 
anywhere for one two cent stamp. 
It will enable you to save many 
dollars on purchases. 
Wy, Ce A. S. Forge Works, 
Mid Yon Saranac, Mich, 





SPFCIAL 









Until March 81, 
1903, we offer the following bargain; 
One Forge complete,ready for use,§4.28 
Price of one Forge complete, one anvil 
and vise combined and pair of tongs, 
. Write to-day coniten stamp for 


Ui hast a Lire Tinea 








FOR SALE—Valuable River Farm with horses, 
cows and implements. BOX 145, Waverly, N. Y 
—Shares er otherwise. 24 


Farm to Le acres in Westehester, Oe 


Fitted up for any_ kind of farming. Ail 
F. HYDE, 113 E. 27th Street, New York, 
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Securing Top Prices for Products. 





A recent market paragraph says: 
“Fancy fruit commands considerably 
bove present top quotations.”’ How 


such prices? Commission 

n have a way of getting the lowest 
quotations, and even at a middle quota- 
tion it would be more profitable to 


in I get 


throw fancy apples away than to pay 
charges after shipping.—[F. L. Esta- 
ok, a Subscriber. 
in quoting a market for perishable 


such as fruits and vegetables, 
is much more difficult to get at the 
xact truth and quote top prices than 
describing the situation in grain, or 
imber, or live hogs, or hay. Here 
re known grades which are fac- 
rs in determining values, while in 
chable stuff there is greater diffi- 
Ity in interpretation. In quoting 
rn, for example, the reporter has the 
ivantage of an open market, in that 
dozen or a hundred persons are buy- 
rig and selling No 3 yellow corn, which 
offic ially so graded, and fluctuations 
f every fraction of a cent are known 
all interested. The same is true in 
degree of live stock; a car of heavy 
packing hogs at Pittsburg or other mar- 
et are discussed pro and con by a 
ozen dealers, and when sold are 
ished on official scales and the price 

jy soon common property. 
The situation is different in handling 
rishable produce. There is less of the 
pen market" feature and greater dif- 
ulty in arriving at facts, owing to 
selfish interests of consignee and 
sller, It is always the purpose of 
Agriculturist to quote to» 
‘eived for farm produce. The 
ducer’s interest is our interest, and 
s our purpose to make it possible for 
him to know just how high merchant- 

ble goods will sell. 


produce, 


American 


prices rec 


For obvious reasons the com- 
ission merchants not’ infrequent- 
desire to keep from the pub- 


knowledge outside prices received, 
nd it is not always possible to know 
xactly what are top quotations for a 
iven commodity. It is therefore nec- 
ssary to occasionally state the fact 
hat, in addition to known prices for 
standard and choice goods, something 
specially fancy, fitted to attract the 
eve, may command a premium over the 


regular market. 
There is no sure and easy 
ay to secure top quotations for 


perishable produce. Much depends upon 
the business capacity and integrity of 
ie commission merchant, who is the 
xent of the consignor, working for his 
vst interests. Such representative se- 
ured, and granted that the goods are 

illy choice, he will in the long run 
t nearly or quite top prices, one sea- 
m with another. 


Butter Prices Maintain a High Level. 


TEN YEARS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE EXPORTS 





{Last three figures omitted.] 
Butter— ——Cheese— 

Pounds Value Pounds Value 
1902-3 ...... "3,806 *$724 *9,275 *$1,051 
1901-2 5,002 2,886 27,203 2,746 
1900-1 4,015 39,814 3,951 
1899-0 3,144 48,419 4,944 
tS98-9 3,264 38,199 3,316 
1897-8 3,865 53,167 4,559 
a 4,493 50,945 4,636 
1895-6 ...... 19,3874 2,937 36,777 3,092 
1894-5 ...... 5,599 916 60,448 5,498 
893-4 ...... 11,812 2,078 73,852 7,180 
1892-3 ...... 8,920 1,673 81,351 7,625 

Six months ended December 31. 
The midwinter situation in butter 
trade is healthy, and reasonably satis- 


factory so far as good creameries are 
oneerned. A temporary sag in Janu- 
iry has been followed by fair recovery 
ind prices continue to maintain a level 
considerably above the average. What- 
ver depression exists is confined chief- 
ly to the lower grades of butter which 
seem to be in more than ample supply 
t leading distributing points. Receipts 
show slight increase and in most cases 

larger than for the corresponding 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 





A noticeable feature is 
the comparatively small proportion of 
butter grading as extras. The princi- 
pal objection is the presence of the un- 
desirable wintry flavor which places 
many lots that would otherwise grade 
as extras in the class of firsts or lower, 
Since a substantial break in January, 
resulting from the accumulation of 
lewer grades have ruled rather 
dull. The large proportion of the latter 
in the receipts and the disposition of 
buyers to select summer stock has 
served to impart a quiet feeling in un- 
der grades, 

FIVE YEARS OF BUTTER PRICES AT CHICAGO 

AND NEW YORK, AV PEK POUND. 

03 '02 ‘01 ’00 ’99 °98 


period of 1902. 


stocks, 


January .. C 26.1 23.8 20.7 25.9 19.0 19.3 
N Y 27.2 24.9 22.8 26.8 19.9 20.5 
February C 25.5 27.2 21.0 28.8 20.7 19.1 
N Y 27.0 28.4 22.5 24.5 21.2 20.0 
March .... C — 26.2 21.1 23.9 20.1 19.6 
NY — 28.3 22.1 24.5 20.9 19.5 
yy eee Cc — 27.2 19.7 18.4 18.4 18.3 
NY — 28.7 21.0 16.4 19.6 19.4 
May Cc — 21.8 18.2 19.5 17.0 18.3 
NY — 22.7 19.0 20.0 17.9 16.2 
FUME: ov inde Cc — 21.6 18.7 18.7 18.0 15.7 
NY — 22.1 19.3 19.4 18.5 16.7 
July ...... CG — 20.6 19.0 18.8 17.4 16.5 
NY — 21.3 19.8 19.5 18.1 17.2 
August Cc — 19.2 20.0 20.0 19.2 18.0 
NY — 20.0 20.4 20.9 20.0 18.9 
September. C — 20.7 20.3 20.0 21.2 19.0 
NY — 21.7 21.0 21.5 22.6 20.0 
October *.. CG — 23.4 21.3 20.9 22.6 20.8 
NY — 24.0 20.1 21.8 24.0 21.9 
November C — 25.9 23.2 23.4 23.5 21.6 
NY — 26.7 24.2 25.0 25.6 23.3 
December. C — 28.1 24.2 23.6 25.6 20.2 
NY — 29.2 25.1 25.3 27.0 21.1 


table of compara- 
tive prices for the past five years, the 
range was uniformly highest in 1902, 
the exceptions being in the months of 
August and September. Much of the 
firmness that characterized the mar- 
ket nearly all of last year, continuing 
to the present, is attributed to the pas- 
sage of the Grout bill and the reduced 
consumption of oleo since July 1, 1902. 
The greatly improved demand for but- 
ter in Chicago after July. drew large 
supplies to this market and the total 
receipts for the year showed an in- 
crease of 6% over the largest previous 
year and 11% over thet of 1901. 

As is usually the case in a year of 
high prices at home, exports of butter 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, 
were smaller than in 1901, and _ the 
smallest since 1895. 


As shown in the 


EXPORTS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE, 








Rutter—-~ ——Theese— 

1902 Poutiads Value Pounds Value 
Jan, 1,629,584 $299,308 1,091.97 $113,874 
Feb, 1,672, 607 317,997 1, ; 132,799 
Mar, 726,177 128,262 1, 141,604 
Apr, 350,671 68,154 54,588 
May, 310,712 60,061 186,315 
June, 422,058 71,501 428,167 
July, 420,186 74,483 357,090 
Aug, 820,157 147,936 187,083 
Sept, 915,693 ol 149,248 
Oct, 3 151,272 87,268 
Novy, 480, 950 104,178 99,069 
Dec, 424,439 84,207 171,412 











434 $1,669,707 19,088,899 $2,108,490 


Ttl, 8,917, 


Canned Goods Interests Discussed. 





Canning interests were 
sented at last week's convention at 
Washington. The associates’ east 
and west and manufacturers of canning 
machinery were present to the extent 
of 1500 delegates, and the meeting was 
pronounced one of the most successful 
ever held. The convention was opened 
by Pres Roosevelt, who has always 
shown a deep, personal interest in any 
organization that directly concerns the 
farmer. He was sur ised at the mag- 
nitude of the displa ff machinery ani 
appliances, and said he fully appreci- 
ated the importance of such gather- 
ings from an educational as well as a 
practical point of view. 

At the evening session Prof W. G. 
Johnson delivered an address, popular 
in nature and touching the factors that 
confront the canner from the grower’s 
point of view. Mr Johnson illustrated 
his remarks with a ser’es of pictures 
made by himself in his travels. He 
was given a hearty vote of thanks. 
Other public addresses were delivered 
by Dr H. S. Wiley and Dr C. O. Town- 
send of the department of agriculture, 
and Profs.W. L. Underwood and 


well repre- 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 








S. C. Prescott of the Massachusetts in- 
stitute of technology at Boston. The 
main points in these addresses as they 
concern the farmer will be considered 
later. 

A WARNING ABUUT OVER PRODUCTION, 

In his annual address as president of 
the Atlantic association, F. F. Hub- 
bard of Canostota, N Y, sounded a note 
of warning about the possibility of high 
fostering ecverproduction. In 
part he said: ‘“‘Once more the prevail- 
ing good condition of prices gives oc- 
casion for warning. Lest the packers 
be stimulated materially to increase 
their output, let me urge upon you, 
don’t do it. Our present capacity is 
sufficient to give « large surplus with 
average crop conditions. Note the situ- 
ation in peas. Especially favorable con- 
ditions for production have made it nec- 
essary for us to carry over a larger 
stock than desirable. A smaller acre- 
age would place us in a better position 
for the coming season’s business. We 
find no encouragement here for increase 
of output or new persons to engage in 
our industry. 

“I say this notwithstanding the 
smooth talk of the promoter, who again 
confronts us, and who is as active as 
ever, going about seeking new capital 
which he may crowd into the industry. 
It is along this line that we may exer- 
cise our most practical wisdom in the 
way of correction and regulation.” 


WESTERN CANNING INTERESTS. 


Pres J. W. Cuykendall of the west- 
ern association repeated the warning 
of Mr Hubbard. In regard to condi- 
tions he said, ‘“‘notwithstanding the 
partial failure of crops in some sec- 
tions of the west the past season has 
been a fairly satisfactory one, except 
to those who have oversold on futures. 
The eastern packers were the sufferers 
from a short crop to a very great ex- 
tent. The conditions of the present 
are about the same as those existing a 
year ago. The markets are practical- 
ly bare of both corn and tomatoes and 
particularly @® corn. The surplus of 
peas, if such it may be called, is in 
good hands, and packers of that ar- 
ticle, as well as the jobbing fraternity, 
need have no fear of a slump in the 
market. 


prices 


a Serene 

Apples in Cold Storage—On Decem- 
ber 1, 1902, there were in the United 
States, according to the published fig- 
ures of the national apple shippers’ 
association, 4,364,800 barrels apples in 
cold storage and in Canada 470,000 bar- 
rels. These large stocks have been cut 
into rapidly the past ten weeks. 

Corn more than any other crop main- 


tains a uniform composition under 
changes of environment. 





, saa aie 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity, 











Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, IIL, and get his catalog describing twenty- 
one styles of Spraying Outfits and full treatise on 
spraying the different fruit and vegetable crops, 
Paich contain much valuable information, and may 

had ior the asking, 


CASH FOR YOUR FARM 


We make a specialty of buying and selling 
farm properties. Being large advertisers, and 
having many inquiries for®¢farms, we can sell 
your farm quickly for cash. Send for our 
plan, with full particulars. 


Scheibley & Taylor “Purcs'berruta” 























DON’T BUY A 


MANURE SPREADER 


Until you have received our catalogue. 


Because the Best reader Is 
the Best to uy ” 





This cut shows Safety Board raised {or spreading 


The 20th Centur Thode: ppreete EW thing 
and everything WITHOUT LEAK orks 
Ven Ww IME, ASHES, PLASTE OR 
YET OK VERY DRY MANURE. 
=~ & one operate it and i hired man can’t 
met . t. 


The J. Ss. 3. Kempf Mig. Co. 


NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y. 

















)n the Sowing 
Depends the Growing. 


Both depend upon the drill. The 


Improved Low-Down Pennsylvania 


Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


cave any kind of te in any quantity—any kind 
of grass seed or fertilizer in any condition, be 
cause it’s force feed in fact as well as name. 
Easy on the man—it’s low down. Fasy on 
the horses—it’s light draft. Send for 
illustrated catalogue of farm implements 


and machinery. 
A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
61.50 per year A year's subscription free for a 
club of two, Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. Specimen copy free. For- 
eign subscriptions, except Canada, §2, or 83 4d per 
year, postpaid, The subscription price is based on 
316 pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
frequently printed without cost to the subscmber. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, Thus Jan04 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1904, 
Feb04 to February 1, 1904, and so om. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES— Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub 


lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid If vou do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 


us.to discontinue it 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS-—-When rdering a 
change in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every. town to 
solicit subscriptions Terms sent on application 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (l4 lines to the inch) each insertion Lis 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal. This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says. It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
any subscriber can safely de usiness with him. 
It further means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will 
reimburse him for the full amount of his loss, 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, etc, and within one month from date 
advertisement appeared, so that the matter can 
be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
in mind. We do not, of course, guarantee that 
one advertiser’s goods are better than another’s, 
but we do guarantee that the advertiser will fur 
nish the article he advertises on the terms stated, 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing 
to advertisers you state that you saw their adver- 
tisement in American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money orders, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail Postage stamps will he accepted 
for amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 


Money orders, checks and drafts shon!! be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Puilding 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 

NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 21, 1903 

~ A crop which employs 300,000 farms 
in our middle and southern states and 
is valued at upward of $100,000,000 per 
annum, is in jeopardy. We refer to to- 
bacco. It is one of the great money 
staples of large numbers of farmers in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
lund, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and the Carolinas. It is with pleasure 
that we offer the services of American 
Agriculturist to enable this large body 
of farmers to get together in a prac- 
tical effort to put their interests on a 
permanenily bettered basis. The sub- 
ject is fully covered in the first three 





pages of this issue. Only the usual 
space will be devoted to this special 
crop hereafter as heretofore. But we 


devote a broadside to it this week, in 
order to afford every possible facility 
for farmers to act in the present crisis. 


=_- 





Proper treatment of hired help, 
whether on the farm or in the home, 
will go far toward solving the help 
question, that is, after you have got 
your help. Even decent folks often 
fail utterly in this respect. If we treat 
our help as near the way that we would 
like to be treated ourselves in_ the 
same position, things will be easier for 
both parties. Upon this and all other 
phases of the help question we want 
your views at once, if you have. not 
already answered our inquiries reprint- 
ed on this page. We desire responses 
as much from those (of any age or 
either sex) who want work, as from 
Pass 


those who desire to employ help. 
and let 
delay. 


both parties 
There is 


the 
Write us 


word along 
without 





EDITORIAL 


strength in the co-operation of large 
numbers of people, in this enterprise as 
in others. Much can be done to improve 
the help situation for both employer 
and employee, if we can all pull to- 
gether as above indicated. Here is a 
chance to do something practical in- 
stead of grumbling over a _ situation 
that will not right itself. American 
Agriculturist can accomplish much with 
such co-operation—without it, little. 
a 
That American and Canadian apples 
will sell liberally in foreign markets at 
moderately good prices, when quality is 
right, is more in evidence. Ex- 
ports in a recent week from Atlantic 
ports were record breakers, and up to 
the present time the total this season 
materially exceeds 2,000,000 barrels. This 
does not take into accoynt our encour- 
aging growth in exports from the Pa- 
cific coast to the orient. The heaviest 
exports from the United States and Can- 
ada, eastern seaboard, in one season 
were 3,000,000 barrels, in 1896-7. The ex- 
perience of commercial orchardists in 
exporting direct, as brought out at this 
winter’s horticultural’ meetings, shows 
that while a fascinating proposition, it 
must be very carefully managed in or- 





once 


der to return adequate profits. As a 
general rule, where reasonable prices 
are offered, the home market is best, 


leaving the other fellow to assume the 
risks of exporting. 
aeaialiee irae daaDiasasimnancaciiat 

It is with much satisfaction that we 
announce the appointment of Prof L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell university as dean 
of the college of agriculture. We are 
assured the appointment has been defi- 
nitely settled and that the board of 
trustees will confirm it at their regular 
meeting this week. There is no man 
in this country who can better fill the 
office than Prof Bailey. We predict 
for him a successful administration. 
As a scholar and educator along horti- 
cultural lines he is pre-eminently above 
all others in this or any other coun- 
try. Unfortunately for him and the 
literary world, he will no? be able to 
devote as much time as formerly to 
purely horticultural topics, but what 
general agriculture will gain in other 
ways as the result of his concentrated 
efforts, will vastly outweigh the loss in 
the other direction. 

ta 

The fortunate discovery, at a recent 
horticultural meeting, of the pernicious 
European pear scale, described on Page 
212 of American Agriculturist, is an- 
other illustration of the importance of 
careful inspection on the part of nur- 
serymen who. receive. miscellaneous 
supplies of this sort from foreign coun- 
tries for propagating purposes, even 
when certificates of inspection are 
attached. There is no telling what this 
little mischievous pest would do in this 
country if turned loose. It is very com- 
mon in Europe on apple, pear and 
peach. Nurserymen will do well to be 
on their guard and protect their in- 
terests by more frequent use of hydro- 
eyanic acid gas. 

nis tne 

Retailers of coal up York state and 
in New England have been making 
profits during the past winter all the 
way from $1 to $8 per ton, against 25 to 
75 cents as the usual margin. This has 
been the most outrageous robbery and 
the worst possible taking advantage of 
the people. The facts have been re- 
cently brought out by a committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature. It seems 
that the retail dealers through New 
England have effected a combination 
the purpose of which is to prevent con- 
sumers from getting their coal direct 
from the mines. How long will the 
public submit to such tyranny? 

The treatment of oat seed for smut 
is no longer an experiment. The trouble 
can be prevented absolutely. Hundreds 
of farmers now have no smut at all, 
simply by treating their seed with a 
solution of formalin, copper sulphate 
or with water at about 135 degrees. The 
experiences of a few farmers along this 
line are given elsewhere in this issue. 


Still more testimony will appear from 
time to time as well as details of the 
treatment. There is positively no ex- 
cuse for raising smutted small grain. 
The farmer who does this is either neg- 
ligent or too narrow to be considered 
up to date. 


-— 
—_- 


The practice of selling choice cold 
storage eggs for fresh laid, during the 
late winter months when prices are 
high, is as reprehensible as any other 
similar fraud. This abuse has crept 
into trade channels and is said to have 
reached considerable proportions in 
Chicago and possibly some other points 
of accumulation. Cold storage makes 
it possible to handle perishable prod- 
uce in an eminently satisfactory man- 
ner, both for the producer and con- 
sumer, but substitution of this charac- 
ter is all wrong. The pure food laws 
should be so framed as to ini- 
quities of this kind. 

— =~ 

Prospects are bright for the new agri- 
cultural building at Washington. An 
editorial representative of this journal 
in conversation with Sec Wilson last 
week was told that the bi!l providing 
funds for the new structure was in such 
shape that it would practically leave 
the matter in his hands. This is right, 
and we have confidence in our popular 
secretary of agriculture to start a 
building on a scale that when com- 
pleted will be.a credit to the farming 
interests of this country. Nothing short 
of marble, or better still granite, should 
be used. 





cover 


Saiieetinciliaiia tetaagasatis 

It has been generally supposed that 
the periodical cicada, commonly known 
as the 17-year-locust, rarely, if ever, 
feeds in the adult stage. In this issue 
is a report of an observation from a 
school teacher, who is a close observer 
and a fruit grower of much experience. 
It flavors of facts seeming to indicate 
that these pests at times do much 
injury with their lance-like beaks as 
well as their sword-like ovipositors. It 
is indeed a destructive insect that is 
provided with such powerful weapons 
at either end of its body. 


> 
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American Agriculturist’s annual re- 
port on the different classes of farm ani- 
mals on farms, printed on an earlier 
page, shows generally satisfactory con- 
ditions. All classes exhibit gains in 
average value over a year ago, marked- 
ly so in horses, beef cattle and swine. 
The increase in numbers is considera- 
ble, yet scarcely keeping pace relatively 
with the normal increase in population, 
hinting at reasons for continued healthy 
demand and at remunerative prices. 
The wealth to the nation in our live 
stock resources must be reckoned in 
billions. 





ee iicicthnaaian , 

Orders have been issued by the post- 
office department to facilitate the send- 
ing and delivery of registered mail by 
the rural delivery service. Another 
step toward making the mail service 
as good in the country as in the city. 
Now the next step is the parcels post. 
It has got to come. Then you will see 
farmers sending stuff by mail direct to 
city consumers daily. 

AAAS ES 

It is no part of our duty or desire 
to “run” any farmers’ association. But 
it is the privilege of American Agricul- 
turist to bring together farmers with 
similar interests. This done, our re- 
sponsibility ceases, for the company or 
association must then manage its own 
affairs itself. But it’s the “big end” 
to get farmers together! 

pated ioniwianans 

Readers of this paper will find it to 
their advantage to encourage advertis- 
ers to use its columns. Remember our 
guarantee printed in the first column on 
this page. This means just what it 
Says; on the rarest oceasions an un- 
trustworthy advertisement will creep 
into the columns of a reputable mag- 
azine, no matter how carefully guard- 
ed. In an instance of this character a 
few weeks ago a subscriber living at 
Riverhead, L I, testified to the worth 
of our guarantee in the following let- 








Do You Want a Position 


ON A FARM OR IN ANY 
SUIT ? 


AGRICULTURAL PUR. 


Every man or boy who would like such a job 
should write us his aye, experience, wages ‘ex. 
pected, mame and address of reference and 
section he would prefer to work in, 

Also women and girls who want positions 
farm homes should likewise apply to us. An 
reader who knows of male or female help that 
is looking for work should urge them to comy 
with the above request. Now is the tim: 











farmers and their families everywhere are look 
.ing for competent help, and we are ready t 
operate with anyone in se of wor >| 
will write us as above. } 
Address: Help Bureau, American | 
turist, 52 Lafayette Place, Ne ) ork | 
| 
ter: “I have receive: tt noney you 
returned and thank yo for the 
ble you have taken. Th nount was 
not worth saying so much about, but 
now I shall feel safe to answer any ad- 
vertisement I see in American Agi il- 
turist, as I know that you mean w t 
your guarantee says.” 
ec 


Jottings from the Farmers. 
turn first to the 


I invariably ‘ : 
American Agriculturis 


rial page of 


because it gives in a clear and cor 
manner the best thought relatins 
agricultural subjects, and inspire: o 
with hope. Farm life is more than 
ing the soil and accumulating ‘prov. 
It is the most perfect type of hu 
effort in the struggle for exist 
The Agriculturist teaches this. M1 
may we not ask if the eve) i 
time when the outlook for farmers 
more promising and their co-ope 

in the various fields so helpful L 
W. Griswold, Madison County, N 3} 

I want a concrete wall for a lirg 
bank barn. The wall is to be abo 
feet high by 18 inches thick, runn:¢g 
clear around basement I desire to us 
as many common field stones or cobi 


stones in the structure as is practi 
to produce a solid, firm and du 
wall. What proportion of 
and cement should be used, and h 
close together could cobbleston: 
laid to be filled in with the 
mixture? There is an ample supp! 
such stones on the farm near at } 
Would an addition of lime be 
advantage? Please inform me throu 
the columns of Americ: Agricultur s 
how to construct such a wall that 
give best results as to cheapness an 
durability.—[William F. Beck, Per 
vania. 


coarse § 


cone! 
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Unless Americans do something to 
correct the deception practiced in pack 
ing fruit, they will lose their expuit 
trade and impair it in their home cities 


said J. L. Schriver, a Canadian fruit 
inspector, at the recent annual met 
ing of the Vermont horticultural 

ty. We should heed this timely) 
vice from our northern neighbor, 


firmly establish a reputation at hon 
and abroad for honest 
packing of market fruits. 
Rutland County, Vt. 


grading and 
'D. Cc. Hicks, 





The Wayne county farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance company has been doing 
business for 13 years, and now has 


$2,639,260 worth of farm property in- 
sured, an increase of about $200,000 last 


year. The losses paid during the year 
amounted to $3927, costing the policy 
holders less than three-tenths of 1 


Co-operative farm insurance has proven 
a success in this county.—[E. E. Rey 
nolds, Wayne County, Pa. 





[am very much pleased that Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is espousing the 
farmers’ and hope you will so 
continue to do, as we feel that we have 
been downtrodden long enough.—[0O. 
G. Sawdey, Madison County, N Y. 


cause 





American Agriculturist is the best 
paper I have ever read for market re- 
ports, horticultural and live’ stock 
items.—[George Vogt, Herkimer Coun- 
ty, N Y. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 





Peace is finally restored in Venezuela. 
Minister Bowen, acting for Venezuela, 
has signed protocols with representa- 
tives of each of the allies having 
claims against the South American re- 
publics, providing for the immediate 
raising of the blockade and the re- 
ferring all questions of preferential 
treatment of claims to The Hague for 
settlement. In this preliminary adjust- 


ment, Great Britain, Germany and Italy 
received advance payments of $27,500 
each. Germany will receive in addition 
ionthly payments until the total 
nounts to $340,000. 
At a recent public dinner in New 
ork city, Sec Root declared that the 
ation’s experiment of granting suf- 
frage to the negro, after a trial of 30 
ears, had proved a failure. Coming 
from a member of the cabinet, the re- 


nark was regarded as a semi-official 
laration of the administration, and 
such has attracted wide attention 
nd has caused much comment, 





The Littlefield anti-trust bill, which 
passed the house by a unanimous vote, 
was not even considered in the senate. 
The more lenient bill of Senator Dlkins 
of West Virginia was passed and will 
end the anti-trust legislation at this 
session of congress. The bill is re- 
garded as a compromise measure and is 

1 to be satisfactory to the president 
vell as the corporation interests, 


\ strong crusade has been begun in 
York city against child labor. 





The two parties at odds over the 
tatehood bill have finally come to- 
gether and have agreed upon the ad- 
ission of two states, one comprising 

territory now included in New 

Iexieo and Arizona, and the other em- 

ing what is now Oklahoma and 
lian territory. 
decided to call the new 

» defender, building at Bristol, 

[, the Republic. She is progressing 
rapidly and will be ready for the water 
in April. 


It has been 


now 


The new executive department is now 
assured fact, the senate having 


agreed on the conference report. The 
head of the new department will be 
George B. Cortelyou, now secretary to 
Pres Roosevelt, and he will be known as 


eretary of commerce and labor. 


4 complete reformation of the Amer- 
ican Sunday school along the lines of 
nodern education is the object of a 
national organization now forming, and 

convention was held in Chicago last 

ek to formulate plans for direct- 
ing the work. The new organization is 
designed to fill the same place in re- 
ligious education that the national ed- 


‘ation association does in secular 
teaching. 
The Thomas Jefferson memorial as- 


iation has issued an appeal to the 
\merican people, through its president, 
Admiral Dewey, for funds with which 
to erect at the naticnal capital a fit- 
ting memorial to the author of the Dec- 
jaration of Independence. 





Over $27,000 has been sent from Amer- 
ica to relieve the famine sufferers in 
northern Sweden, besides private con- 
ributions which have been sent direct 
to individuals. 


+ 





Rev Dr J. M. Buckley, editor of the 
Christian Advocate, disputes the ac- 
curacy of the statement made that 
there had been a million and a half 
converts to the Methodist church in the 


st four years, And he further de- 

eclares that the statistics show that 
Methodism, at least in the eastern 
states, is on the decline. 


While no revision of the tariff will be 

ittempted at this session of congress, 
it is evident that the republican lead- 
ers have agreed to tackle the question 
when congress next convenes. Senator 
Lodge of Massachuscetis has already in- 
troduced a resolution which foreshad- 
revolutionary 
China seems to be 
The rebels 
four 


) 


The movement in 
gaining strength. 
are especially strong in the 
southern provinces and the insur- 
ectionists will make a determined at- 
empt to overthrow the central power 

l establish a separate government in 
the south of China. 
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STORIES OF 
AMERICAN LIFE 


By OWEN WISTER 


SKooKUM SMITH AND Frisco BA py is the title of the next 


story in the series that Mr. Wister is now writing for this magazine. 
Frisco are friends of The Virginian, and are the heroes of some surprising adventures. 


By GEORGE ADE 


By WILL PAYNE 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Every Week from the time your 
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Tates oF Buive Rince: Six independent 
stories, which follow the rising fortunes of a 
printer’s devil, and show how success and fame 
were won in the early days of the West. 


By EMERSON HOUGH 





Taxes or A Country Town: Only a hu- 
morist like George Ade could finda village boast- 
ing six characters with histories as plausible,and 
yet as absurdly funny,as those told in this series, 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


















Tue Lawat HEart’s Desire: Tells how 
Justice first got a foothold in a little 
mining town and how herchampion, 
Dan Anderson, secured the ac- 
guittal of his friend Curly, at 
whose door was laid the 
sudden death of a pig. 





standing. 






THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 







a year. 
$1.25 each. 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another popular contributor to the maga- 
zine is Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. His 
next tale,entitled A Pornr or Honor, 
is a clever, humorous story, which 
centres around a French duel 
over an absurd misunder 


Is a Superbly Illustrated Weekly Magazine. 
Half a million copies sold every 
week. Everybody is reading it. The 
regular subscription price is $2.00 
In clubs of 4 or more, 
All newsdealers 
have it at 5 cents the copy. 
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The Crimm Sap Spout 


Bs, Reaming a 3-4 in. bore to7-16 in. and 1-2 in. Ap the Sp Reamer, 

one bore and one Grimm Spout will produce sap equivalent to three 
bores the old way. The Grimm System will increase the maple prod- 
uct one-fourth Better quality without injury to the tree is guaran- 
teed. Sampie spout free. 


Cc.H.CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 
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FOR SALE—One hundred acres in 


| RM ideal grazing country, living water. 

ROUND SILOS. No 2 angles, beuco| | | All good buildings, one mile from creamery. 
aa moulding safgane, JENNIE E. THOMAS, South Wales, Erie Co., N. Y. 
White Pine and “Cetra, S00 ann Dees end 
cheapest Silos on earth. All Gllc machinery Ostalog free. 


HARDER MFG. oo., Cobleskill, ¥ Y. 











See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strict y new, ee gen Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean use. 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. Am 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
elther flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A ay means 106 
equare feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 2 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and tren $ts., Chicage 
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Willsboro, Essex Co, Feb 17—Farm- 
ers have got their threshing done. Some 


have cut their wood piles. Stock is 
wintering well. Luke Champlain has 
been trying to freeze over here, where 
it is nine miles wide, almost the wid- 


est place. 

Johnstown, Fulton Co, Feb 15—Good 
sleighing prevailed from Dec 15 to Feb 
1. While the good roads lagted, farm- 
ers were busy drawing produce to mar- 
ket and getting in wood and ice. Prices 
for eggs, pork and wood are all high in 
spite of a large supply. There is plen- 
ty of fodder and stock is wintering 
well. 

Clarkson, Monrce Co, Feb 18—Charles 
Maw has bought the Dr Silliman farm 
at Clarkson, 260 acres. It is reported 
he intends putting on 50 cows. There is 
ample barn and silo room. Pea beans 
—_— -_ 


Trade Items. 


FEED GRINDERS AND COOKERS— 
The man who says that grinding corn 
or other grain is not profitable for young 
stock or old animals is way behind the 
times. Animals do much better on ground 
erain and digest a greater percentage of 
it. Feed miils are not expensive and ev- 


ery farm should have one. The $19 mill 
manufactured by the Electric Wheel 
Company, Quincy, Ul, is exceedingly sat- 


It is guaranteed to do the best 
5) pounds, is very desira- 
and is guaranteed to be 
nus strong as any feed mill made. It eas- 
ily crushes ear corn, oats, rye, barley 
or a mixture of these grains. In addition 
to the saving by grinding, further econ- 
omy can be practiced by securing a feed 
cooker and cooking the feed given to 
stock. Cooked feed is wholly digestible 
and for that reason is much more profit- 
able than uncooked. The same company 
manufactures feed cookers of different 
sizes, ranging in price from $9 to $16.50, 
s0 arranged that either coal or wood can 
be burned. They are made of galvanized 
steel and are durable, light and very ef- 
fective. Write for illustrated catalog and 
price list, and mention this journal. 


isfactory. 
work, weighs 
ble in every way 


THE MODERN SILO—The importance of the 
silo in the economy of every well appointed 
dairy farm is recognized by all up-to-date 
dairvmen. The matter of cost bas doubtless 
caused many farmers to postpone building, 
and in the case of the old style masonry silos 
ustly so. Sinee the advent of the modern 
nock-down stave silo the hitherto almost 
prohibitory expense has been greatly reduced 
and it is now possible to install a silo ata 
very nominal cost. Before deciding on what 
kind of a silo to build farmers should send to 
the Harder Manufacturing Company of Cob- 
leskill, N Y, for their catalog. It is replete 
with useful information on silos and silage. 
This firm manufactures four kind§4, in sizes 
adapted to dairy herds of any size. Please 
mention this journal when writing 





ONE OF THE MOST serviceable little 
aids the farmer can provide himself with 
is a good lantern. No argument is re- 
quired to show it a necessity, but care 
should be exercised in selecting to get a 
good one. A poor lantern ts full of vex- 
ation. A lantern known to be one of the 
best is the “Blizzard’’ and is made by our 
advertising patron, the R. E. Dietz Com- 
pany, 73 Laight St, New York city. In 
the lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, fill- 
ing, etc, it is a model of convenience, and, 
moreover, is absolutely safe. The light is 
clear, strong and white, resulting from 
the making on the cold blast principle 
which distinguishes all of the Dietz lan- 
terns. Dealers pretty generally handle 
the Dietz lanterns, or, upon request, will 
procure one for you. By writing direct to 
the manufacturers at the address given 
in the advertisement elsewhere, you may 
receive free an illustrated lantern catalog 
and choose from the many there de- 
scribed before going to buy. Kindly men- 
tion this paper in writing. 


DUANE H. NASH of Millington, N J., 


who is the long time advertiser and man- 
ufacturer of the famous Acme pulverizer 
harrow, clod crusher and leveler, goes 
furtbor to meet the purchaser on the sale 
of his implement than any manufacturer 
we have any knowledge of. Mr Nash will 
send the Acme harrow to any man any- 
where, who orders it; and will give him 
ample time to make a thorough test of its 
good qualities in the preparation of any 
kind of soil, under any and all conditions, 
and for any crop. If the harrow is not 
found to be entirely satisfactory in every 
way. the purchaser may return it at Mr 
Nash's expense. “That is a_ simple, 
straizhtforward business proposition 
which must commend itself to the mind 
of any fairly disposed man. It is, fur- 
ther. a strong and indisputable evidence 
of the faith of the manufacturer in the 
high quality and utility of the implement 
which he is manufacturing. These har- 
rows are delivered free on board at dis- 
tributing depots conveniently located and 
ean therefore be shipped promptly. Write 
the manufacturer for prices. printed mat- 
ter and terms of trial. Kindly say, in 
writing, that you saw this in our paper 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


are worth $2.10, oats 40 to 42c. The 
demand for cabbages is dull. Highest 
offer is $4. Many are held in store, 
though dealers have largely emptied 
their storehouses. Eggs 28 to 30c, but- 
ter 25 to 30c, pork $8 to $8.25 p 100 Ibs. 


Java, Wyoming Co, Feb 16—Icehouses 
are nearly full. A few cars of potatoes 
have been loaded at 50c p bu. Eggs 
and butter have been high priced. Stove 
wood is in demand. Considerable lum- 
bering is going on. Farmers are not 
buying much grain. Help is in demand. 
Men can get $1 p day and board for the 
season. There is considerable talk re- 


garding road improvement and no li- 
cense. 

Madison County Farms—Morris 
Spooner has bought the Henderson 


farm, 124 acres, for $4000. T. Finnegan 
has bought the John B. Coe farm, con- 
taining about the same number acres, 


located at Madison Center, for $5000. 
These sales show the value of farms 
.is increasing. The changes that have 





taken place in the condition of farm- 
ers are perhaps greater than those at- 
tending other departments of our indus- 
trial life, and make improved meth- 
ods absolutely essential. Among these 
changes is the necessity of doubling 
the income from the cow, her calf and 
her milk. It must be done by close 
study, hard work and honest goods.— 
[L. W. G. 

Chautauqua Co has important dairy 
interest. In the southern part the 
creameries are largely engaged in but- 
ter making, while in the northern the 
product is devoted to cheese. Most fac- 
tories are closed during the winter, but 





there is a growing tendency toward 
winter dairying. In the Fredonia 
section the coal famine will cause a 
short crop of maple sugar for years. 
Maple trees have been cut for fire- 
wood, which sold at $2.50 to $3 p cord. 


irape pruning is well along for this 
season. Good cows sell for $30 to $60, 
horses $70 to $175. Hay sells for $13.50 
to $15 p ton in the barn. Butter 27c, 
eggs 28c, potatoes 80c, apples 50c to $1 
p bbl. 





A Se ae _ eee arene 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACHSWEEK 





THIS DEVARTMENT is one ot the most valu- 
able in the paper. At a very small cost one can 
advertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, 
seeds, fruits and vegetables, help or situations 
wanted. In fact, anything to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as’ part of the 
advertisement, and each initial, or a number, counts 
as one woid. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following weck. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will not be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents per 
line each insertion, to go on another page. 


_THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Latayette Place, New York. 











LIVE STOCK. 

FOR SALE-—Entire stud of 35—trotting and pac- 
ing bred—mares, fillies, geldings and colts, vill 
sell entire lot at low prices THOMAS DUN, 
Huntsville, O, 

LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE pigs, boars 


Registered fash- 


farrowed in Sept last, 
WATSON, Mar- 


for sale. J. EQ 


and sows, fa 
ionable strains 
bledale, Ct. 


DON’T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions 
and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
sie impoited Berkshire hogs. E, AKIN, Scipio, 








A FOUNDATION herd of pure blooded Angoras, 
12 nannies, due to kid in April; one thoroughbred 
buck. ERSKINE GRANGE, Stamford, ct. 


POLAND CHINAS; sows bred, 
tember pigs, from registered stock. 
JOHN EICK & SON, Hibbetts, O. 


SPECIAL SARGAINS to quick buyers -in_ choice 
Flolstein-Friesian heifer and bull calves. JOHN Cy 
G ODFREY, P Pennellville, N 


CHESTER WHITES—Breeding stock registered. 





August | and Sep- 
Pedigree free, 











Pigs. hogs and bred sows for salee WILL W. 

FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 

CHESTER WHITE boar pigs, 3 to 4 months. 
V. A, ALEXANDER, Union Springs, 


Choice. 
N Y. 





“TWO RERKSHIRE sows, 3 Chester Whites, 1 


boar. GLEN MARY FARM. West Chester, Pa, 


“PEDIGREED Rerkshire. pigs, 5 months old, $8. 
THEO BURT & SONS, Melrose. 0, 








RERKSHIRES—Roars, sows and pigs. ©. M. 
ABBE, 309 Broadway, New York. 


“ARERDEEN ANGUS cattle. W. 4. RINK, 


Jennerstown, Pa. 


AYRSHIRES—STOWELL, Blackcreck, 





N Y. 








SEED POTATOES, Irish Cobblers and 54 other 
varicties, all true to name. Some seed dealers in 
our county are putting out other varieties as 
Cobblers, but I am tiie only dealer in this section 
who will furnish pure, guaranteed stock. lus- 
trated catalog, free BP. H. REED, Fort Fair- 
fiead, Me, 





MAINE seed potatves grown by us; 50 varieties, 

shipments made eituer from Maine or New Yok; 
catalog free. Address CAKTER & COREY, Presque 
Isle, Me, or 310 Washington street, New York. 
Purchases made now can remain in our storage 
warehouses in Maine until wanted, thereby avoiding 
—— or eee. 
Elberta and - other leading 
varieties, 3 to 5 cents. ixtra fine lot of apples, 
Our large stock of straight, clean, handsome trees 
we now offer to plaiiters at wholesale pices while 
surplus lasts. Cirenlais free, White at once, 
SMITH'’S NURSERY CO, New Haven, Station 
A, te 








PE ACH TREES, 


AROOSTOOK COUNTY seed potatoes, 
the cold northeast county of Aroostook, state of 
Maine, on our four seed farms, Fifty varieties, all 
tiue to name, We otter free the best potato cata- 
log ever printed. Kk. E. PARKHURS? & Cv, 
Presque Isle, Me. 





grown in 


SEED CORN —Early Golden Surprise Field corn 
a specialty, Write at once for our annual catalog for 
1993 on garden seeds, small fruits, fine poultry, 
Chester White hogs and Polled Aberdeen Angus 
D5 SIMON BELL & SON, Junction City, R 

3 o. 














and garden ale. 








” SEED POTATOES new and 


promising varieties offe:ed this season for tie fi st 
time. Tested on the only experimental farm_in 
northern Maine. Lilustrated catalog free. THE 


GEV W. P. JERRAKW CO, Caribou, Me. 








TREES—Apple trees, 12 cents each, wholesale 
prices; secure variet) now; spring payment; 8v- 
page catalog. G. . StONE, wholesale nursevies, 
Dansville, N Y. Estab lished 35 years, 

GIANT ARGENTE UIL asparagus plant s, ensilage 
seed corn, soja beans, cowpeas, sorghum seed Higa. 





est quality. Reasonale prices, Booklet nee. E, 
GEORGE PACKARD, Dover, Del. 
~ PAL METT asparagus, §$2,50 per 7000, Dunlap 





st.awberries, $2 per 10%, California Privett. grape- 
vines, fruit trees, etc. Catalog freee SAMUEL Cc, 
De COU, Moorestown, N J. 

FOR SALE—Cheap, best varieties paper shell pe 
cans, English walnut, Sicily filbert, Germ inating 
instructions free. Pxcpartment 8S. A. (. McLEN- 





NAN & CO, Alamo, tia. 
"SMITH S$ POTATO F ARM, |, Box A, Shortsville, N 
20 choice kinds, Jescrip ition, oats and corn. First 





at N Y state fair, Leeburg lettuc e, 2 cents postage. 
y SEEDS Sand pl Mlants. Strawberry plants a specialty. 
High quality, low p.ices. Send for pice list now, 
Wai W, STERLING, Cutchogue, Long Island, NY. 
“SEED POTATOES Most popular varieties, early 


and late, 
to to purchasers, Cc. Ww. 


BE ST. seed potat atoes 


Moderate prices, Satisfaction guaranteed 
RU RNETT, Phelps, N Y. 


are Hall's Superior nd 


Crop. My free catalog will convince you of their 
meiits, JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 





~ SELECTED White Rice popcorn, 
test early. Large packets, each 10 cents, 
H. BREWER, 4 Rahway, N J. 


POTATOES grown for seed. 
State quantity wanted. R. 
Victor, N YW. 
STRAWBERRY 
ong for price list, 


2 


Farliana tomato, 
silver. C, 








Sir Walter Rale‘gh, 
BH, BROWN & CO, 


plants by dozen or thonsand, 
WILLIAM PALMER, G:.ooms, 





200.000 FRUIT trees; wholesale prices; new cata- 
log. Address BALDWIN. Nurseryman, n, Seneca, Kan, 


BERRY PLANTS Select varieties. None better, 
none cheaper. D, M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 


neo’ PEAS for sale. RALPH PITTMAN, Rinard, 














AGENTS WANTED. 





WANTED at once, an active agent in every coun- 
ty to look after our imterests and take orders for 





lubricating oils, greases, paints and specialties, For 
particulars, address THE HARVEY OIL COM- 
PANY, Cleveland, O. 

WANTED-—Salesmen, to represent one of the 
most complete nurseries in western New York. 
Salary or commission paid weekly, for particu- 
lars write ELMER SHE R WoobD, Odessa, N Y. 


WE pay ow a west and expenses to. men with 
£3 to troduc our Poultry Compound, 
d. ‘V ELLE MEG CO. Pept 18, Parsons, Kan. 











awe pay $26 a week and expenses to men with 
to introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNA- 
THON AL AL MFG Cf CO, Parsons, Kan, 


MACHINERY | AND 1 IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE es 
cords of wood_per_ hour. 
Catalog free. PALME R BROS, 


ATEST well dri lng 
LOOMIS co, Tiffin, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FORK SALF—Thoronghbred St Rernard puppies, 6 
months old, weight 90 pounds each. Price $15 each. 
Also some 5 weeks old. males $10, females $5, A. 
ELLIS, Belleville, Jefferson Co, N Y. 


“SCOTCH COLLIE, well trained. of 
breeding. _ Valuable dog, good driver, $7.5 








} ites horse will saw two 
Price $100. Other sizes. 
Cuscob, Ct. 





machinery for sale, 





He idacoper 
Cc. H. 





WARREN, R No 8, Meadville, Pa, 

FOR SALE—Pilood): ounds, best bred, finest scent- 
ed, man trackers, or wild animal hunters. 8. J. 
VAN RAUB, San Antonio, Tex. 





HELP WANTED. 
5009 YOUNG men wanted, railway train. service; 
experience unnecessar\ We prepare you by mail. 


Se 'S PRACTICAL RAILWAY INSTI- 
TUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 





IMPROVE your stock in size and winter laying 
qualities. Hanaford’s Wachusett strain, la:ge Barred 
I’lymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, great winter 
layers, White Wyandots, _poultryman’s favor.tes 
Pullets have laid 50 eggs 53 consecutive days, 214 
per year, 26 in November. Hatching egg orders 
bocked now, money later, $2 for 30; $3 for 50. Spe- 
cial low rates 100 lets. Correspondence § solicitid. 
ALDER BROOK POULTRY FARM, South Lan- 
caster, ass, 

PUULTRY paper, illustrated, 32 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free, 
bi-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub. 
scribers. Book alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 
} ° 

POULTRY CATALOG free. Lowest prices of 
fowls and eggs; 25 breeds of turkeys, geese, ducks 
and chickens, Grandly illustrated; “tells all. Ser i 
stump for postage. SILAS MINSHALL, Delavan 


Wis. 
“CHOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, tur- 


keys, geese, ducks and guineas. ¢ ‘atalog free. PINE 

TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 
~FARMER’S PRICES—Eggs from 7 places brecd- 

ing show record Wyandots, Plymouth Rocks, Rhod 


geese, ducks, pigeons, Address 
anbury, N J. 


Island Reds, turkeys, 
MONRO BROS, GG: 


suff, White 





~ BRONZE, Wh ite a — 
Cochins. Plymouth Rocks, Ang chs ans, Legho:n 
Andalusians, Stor and eggs. CLARENCE 
JOHNSTON, Homer City, Pa, 

SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorns, ‘They are. bred 
for eggs as well as show points, Every bird haa 
noted breeding. Eggs, $1 per 15, $5 per 100. T. J. 
WAL P, , Quakertown, Pa. 

a + 

RU F F PLYMOI TH ROCKS—Choice _ breedin 
cockerels for sale. Prices $3 to $10, Wanted. colored 
Muscovy ducks in exchange. BONNIE BROOK 
FAKM, Cazenovia, N Y. 
"9 VARIETIES -Any amount, poultry, eggs, pig- 


eons, hares, description, colored 60-page guide book, 





10 cents. Kates free, J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Te 
ford, Pa. 

“VICTORIOUS BARRED ROCKS, Roches! 
show, first, second cocks, three s ils, Cocks, §$ 
$3; exes, $2 15, $3 26, M. H. BENL Autwerp, N Y 
~ EGGS FOR HATC HING. from any variety of 
fowls you want, given t h : work, W d 
ter particulars, Prem rub Co, Fricks, Da 

SINGLE COMB Wi Leghorn covkerels, Wyck 
off’s Sti $1.50. i ES SS ee $6 per Iw, 
sh tANK “SULLIVAN, Vi ind, N J 

WHITE WYANDOTS exc! I i ie 
100 $. Satisfaction guarant 2 SHO 
MAKE R, Laceyville, ba. 

CHOICE BUFF PLYMOUTH “RO KS exclu 
y. Circulars free. JACUB A. HE ATWOLE, Har 
ris ouburg, Va. 

2183 CHIC KS. hatched. ” New system again beats 
incubators, Particulars fre. F. GRUNDY, Mor 
risonville, 

BARRED ROCKS, strictly choice "ges “$1 15 
$1.75 30, $5 10. B. H, AC KLEY, Spring Hii, T'a 








WHITES WYANDOTS exclusive! ¥. Fg 15 $! 
50 $2.75, 100 $5. MRS” Ww. SC ‘OTT, | Sabil! asviile, Md 

RHODE ISLAND REDS, pure bred, practical, 
Rest trio, %. F. FISKE Hollist m, Mass, 





WHITE. Leghorns, Wyandots, Plymouth Roch 
Fees. ED HIC KMAN, Edenburg, ¥a. 


EXHIBIT ION Barred: 
CRIST, Westerville, O. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Rocks and 


























OLDEST commission honse in New York; estat 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pe rk, poultry 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc WwoobD 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New r Yo ! 

DRESSED poultry, live poultry, hogs, calves 
beans, produce, hay and straw. Prompt cash re 
turns: established 1844. GIBBS & BRO,’ Philade!- 
phia, Pa. 

20 ¥Y.ARS’ experience; best market results o! 











tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COcI 
RAN,-204 Duane St, New York. 
POULTRY, game, egcs, apples, potatoes solt, 
Highest prices. T. J. HOOV ER, Philadelphia, Pa 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





HEAT YOUR HOUSE with a wood-burning 








nace. Can furnish you everything complete Hi} 
elbows, registers and fittings. HH. B. LYMAN, 
Southampton, Mass 
FENCE—100 rods $2 Send stamp for descr 
tion. BUCHAN AN F 'E CO, Smithville, 0. 
CANNING | busines ¢ in format ion for a 2-cen 
stamp. G A. WARFORD, Ne wburg, m Zs 
pees seliciesiaaibanmenatens aan ——— 
IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, no t!- 


terers or any others in the rural trade from Mi 
Ind and the Mississippi ri ver west ward to the Pacifie 
coast, go into the F gor Exchange d partn ert 
Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg 
Chicago, D1; price in ose Judd Farmer only 4¢ 
per word. If you want to reach the New Fng’ 
rural trade, the cheapest and most effectire method 
is to pay 4c per word for a little advertisement io 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of the New Eng 
land Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It is the 
eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago 
is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


Has Discarded Al} Other 
Papers. 


We have indeed found the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricul- 
turist very satisfactory as an advertis- 
ing medium, so much sc that we have 
discarded all other papers as such.— 
[Henry Hunt, New Castle, Pa. 

















Albany Legislation on Farm Matters. 








The representatives of the people who 
attended the good roads convention in 
January are in favor of an amendment 
to the constitution offered by Senator 
Armstrong of Rochester. The amend- 
ment authorizes the state to incur a 
debt not to exceed $50,000,000 for the 
improvement of the highways of the 
state. The countigs and towns would 
pay half the cost of any roads im- 
proved. The plan is to issue not over 
$5,000,000 each year in road improvement 
bonds of the state. 

Senator Stevens of Wyoming county 
has introduced a bill taxing the direct 


heirs of real estate above $10,000 in 
value 19%. It is estimated that it will 
bring $900,000 yearly into the state 


treasury 

Assemblyman Fowler has presented a 
bill providing that the number of mem- 
bers of the board of education of a 
union free school district, whose limits 
correspond with an incorporated city or 

illage, may be increased to not more 
than nine decreased to not less than 
three, at a special meeting in such city 
or village. 

If a bill introduced by Senator W. L. 
Brown of Oneonta is carried, the com- 
missioner agriculture each fall may 
distribute agricultural societies an 


ol 


f 
ot 


to 


amount not to exceed 50% of the pre- 
jums paid by the society at its annual 
r Senator Wilcox has introduced 
amendment requiring commission- 
rs of highways to maintain on each 
highway such mile posts and_ sign 
boards as may be necessary to indicate 
direction and distance of nearby 
toffices 

. bill brought by Senator McClelland 
es it unlawful for any person to 
di n any shade, fruit or ornamen- 
growing along public highways 
hout permission from the commis- 

of highways. 

il sac ainlacaticad 
DELAWARE. 


The Weather and Fruit—The mean 


perature was lower throughout the 
season on Chesapeake peninsula 
for many years past. The effect 
this was to retard the process of 
ning of fruit by which full ma- 


irity was reached, thus highest qual- 
The cool nights es- 
cially aided in giving the high color, 
onspicuous in the fruit products 
the year. The high color of moun- 
iin fruits attributed to the fact of 
heir ripening in high altitudes and 
ol temperatures. There is no doubt 
vhatever that fruit is of poor quality 
ind color when ripened during periods 
excessive heat, or temperatures of 
“> to 95 degrees; such conditions are 
unfavorable to every phase of the fruit 
husiness, but still I would like to sub- 
the proposition to our scientific 
n and learn whether this assumption 
to the effect of low. temperature Is 
orrect.—[A. N. Brown. 


vas obtained. 


is 


NEW JERSEY. 
Red Bank, Monmouth Co, Feb 18— 
tive preparations for farm work 
ere have not started as yet. Corn has 
ivanced in price to 65c p bu, eggs 24c 
}) doz, chickens 18¢c p lb, pork 8% to 9c 
Hay and straw are high 


Ib dressed. 


priced and scarce. 
Vineland, Cumberland Co, Feb 16— 
“weet potatoes are selling for $3.75 to 


p bbl. 


higher prices. 


being held for 
p doz, broilers 


Many are 
Eggs 22¢ 


SOc p pr for chicks of 12 02 apiece. Can- 
hing agents are soliciting for lima 
beans and tomato crops for the com- 

summer. They are meeting with 
success. There is a prospect that to- 


toes will be worth $10 p ton. 
MARYLAND. 
Wellmans, Anne Arundel Co, Feb 17 


Most of the strawberry patches have 
been top-dressed with manure, and are 


looking well. They should produce 
&eod crops of berries. Some black rasp- 
berries have died. The principal varie- 


of raspberries grown is the Kansas. 
Colora, Cecil Co, Feb 17—There is no 


market for tomatoes 
farmers to break con- 


itside 
to 


or city 


tempt 





ere 


tracts, and one hears no complaints on 
this score, The price 
this vicinity 
previous year $6. 
decline 


[3] 


paid by all can- 
was $8 p ton last 
There is no 
in price for 


hers in 
Season: 


Probability of a 








next season’s crop, but it is too soon to 


have positive information. The pack of | 


last season is all out of the hands of 
canners, at paying prices. There was an 
advance on canned goods and there was 
some litigation between packers 
dealers who wished to avoid or ignore 
orders accepted before the saidadvance. 
There is complaint among growers that 
the yield p acre is not so great as for- 
merly, but this may be due to lack of 
proper fertility in a large part of the 
lands lately planted. There have been 
serious losses from blight, and others 
purely climatic, that have prevented an 
early and healthy set of fruit. 


and | 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Barto, Rerks Co, Feb 16—Indications | 
are that sales of farm stock will be 
less than for years past, which shows 


an improved condition of farmers’ in- 
terests. Fruit growers are becoming 
more interested in spraying. Many im- 
proved spraying machines have been 
purchased. Several parties have ex- 
tensively engaged in raising’ shotes. 
Large, convenient houses have been 
erected for this purpose. Fat cattle 
are selling slowly. 

Creamery Men Meet—The members 
of the cmy assn of eastern Pa held a 
live meeting recently at Philadelphia. 
Particulars of the proceedings will be 
given next week; crowded out for lack 
of space. 

Doylestown, Buchs Co, Feb 17—Prices 
of feeds and farm products have 
changed but little with the possible ex- 
ception of hay, This is finding a ready 
sale at about $1 p 100 lbs, most of it, 


perhaps, going to balers, Cows are 
searce, but in fair demand. Last lot 
sold at auction averaged $40.50, and 
were a pretty common lot. Horses are 
in great demand . There were two 
sales within a week. The Ist lot aver- 


aged $170, the 2d $143. They were most- 
ly workers without any speed and very 
little action. While the 2d lot were not 
as good quality as the ist, yet the dif- 
ference in the price was caused some- 
what in the method of their sale. They 
were sold for cash, no ‘“‘swappers in” 
taken. While the Ist lot were sold on 
10 months’ time, and "’swappers in” 
taken. 

At Pittsburg, trade in produce more 
active than for several weeks, but 
could well stand further improvement. 
Potatoes steady, apples and cabbage 
quiet. The egg market is very irregu- 
lar, and prices tending lower. Choice 
sacked potatoes sell at 65@70c p bu, ap- 
ples $2.25@3 p bbl. Other produce prac- 
tically as quoted last week. 


Stamping Out Foot and Mouth Disease 


D. E. SALMON, CHIEF BUREAU ANIMAL IN- 
DUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 





I was in hopes when I left Massa- 
chusetts two weeks ago that we had the 
disease pretty well stamped out. How- 
ever, there is a district south of Boston 
where new infections have occurred 
constantly, and where we have just 
found three more herds within the past 
week. I therefore feel very anxious 
about the _ situation, and must ac- 
knowledge that there is still danger of 
the contagion escaping control. 

As to whether the farmers should be 
paid the 30% of the appraisal not paid 
by the federal government, that is @ 
matter for each state to decide for it- 
self. Of course the farmers whose 
herds have been affected are heavy 
losers, and it probably would be good 
policy to reimburse them to this extent, 
especially as the disease was unexpect- 
ed and could not have been guarded 
against by them. I sent American Ag- 
riculturist figures showing number of 
herds and animals slaughtered and 
compensation paid, brought down to 
January 31, 


ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED BY DEPT OF AGRF 





Sheep 
{ and Total 
Herds Cattle Swine goats animal 
Mass 112 2,403 219 62 2,674 
i, ewer 21 335 54 74 463 
Mhstas © 76 8 _ 84 
a Mm is 4 37 — _ 37 
Total 142 *2,851 281 126 3,268 


SUMMARY FOR FOUR STATES NAMED. 


Net 
Animals No compensation a+ y 
Cattle 2.0... cc000000,008 QOAGRSR 658.23 
NN 605.0 kicawcawat 281 1,998.02 7.11 
Sheep and goats 126 621.85 4.94 


Total paid owners $97,021.72 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


Cultivation is swiftest, surest, easiest, cheapest, with 


IRON AGE IMPLEMENTS 


No. 70 Iron 
Combined Pivo' 
and Fixed Wheel 


You need them every day from April to Oc- 


tober. 


A full line for every need. 


Write 


forthe new Iron Age Book (FREE) 
describing Wheel Hoes, Hill and 





Drill Seeders, Horse Hoes, 
. Potato Planters, ete. 
a AIBATEMAN MEG. CO., 
Box 132 
Grenloch, N. J. 











are used nowadays 
by upto dale farmers. 


DEERING DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
ea OF AMERICA 
EM ies CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








EYSTON 


TWO CROP ESSENTIALS 


. are cultivation and keeping down weeds. 
» More important than — 4 cultivation is 
keeping the surface sti ‘ phansing the 
crust due to rains, and allowing the light, 
air, moisture and warmth to penetrate 
uickly to the roots of the gromme plant. 

\ For doing just these things the ideal imple- 

~ ment is ths 


Adjustable Weeder 
and Shallow Cultivator. 


It kills the weeds at first showing, the top soil is pulverized and kept mellow, the plant 


roots are not disturbed and the moist soil is not brought up to dry in the sun. 
in width. Narrows to 30 inches, widens to 7% feet. Strong, runs steady, no cum 
Furnished either with round teeth or with flat to suit different soils, ay we are 


shafts. 


licensed by the Hallock Weeder Com 
iled free. We also make 10 styles 


mail 


Adjustable 
rsome 


any to use their famous flat teeth. Weeder booklet 
rn Planters, 12 styles Cultivators, 20 styles Corn Shel- 


lers, hand and power, Harrows, Field Rollers, Feed Cutters, etc. Write for catalogue C. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 





1541 WN. Beaver St., York, Pa. 





WINCHESTER 





3" 


REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


If you want a serviceable shotgun, one that a 
scratch or a bump won’t ruin and that can be 
bought at a price that won’t ruin you, the Win- 
chester Repeating Shotgun will meet your require- 
ments. 
Down, with a strong shooting, full-choke barrel, 
suitable for trap work, duck shooting, etc., and an 
extra interchangeable modifiei-choke or cylinder- 
bore barrel, complete, for field shooting, lists at 
only $42.00. 
less. 
gain-counter gun. Sqjd everywhere. 











A 12 or 16 gauge Winchester Take- 









Your dealer will sell it to you for 
but not a bar- 






This is a bargain in a gun, 






FREE:—164 Page Illustrated Catalogue 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Empire State Gran, Aftermath. 


Furmers.can co-operate in business, 
‘This was conclusively shown by the re- 
port of the committee on insurance. 
There are a dozea or more Patrons’ mu- 
tual fire insurance compunies doing 
business in the state, each carrying 
risks of between one and ten millions, 
The insurance is secured at about half 
the rates charged by old line comp:- 
nies with their expensive officers. 

The experiment station of Geneva was 
visited by a committee, reported on, and 
the grange voted te ask an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 from the legislature. 

The grange adepted the report of the 
committee on legislation, Which re- 
ported on the following matters: Ad- 
versely on the proposition to increase 
the pay of jurors in justice of the peace 
courts, as well as in municipal courts, 
io $2 per day; adversely on the reso- 
lution to increase pay of all town offi- 
cers to $3, now fixed at $2 per day; fa- 
vorably on university extension work 
through the bureau of nature study at 
Cornell university, farmers’ reading 
courses, ete: favorably on resolution 
asking the legislature to appropriate 
$25,000 for the Geneva experiment sta- 
tion; favorably on recommending Po- 
mona granges to send at local expense 
committees to appear before the joint 
legislative committees at Albany, when 
said committees are in session consider- 
ing the canal question; favorably on 
Senator Ambler’s bill in relation to 
the right of women to vote at special 
tux elections in cities of the third class; 
ndversely on resolution that it is the 
sense of the New York state grange 
that the work of deepening the Erie 
canal to 9 feet be completed, and that 
2 double track trolley be constructed 
on towpath for freight purposes, all to 
be owned and operated by the state; 
favorably on the resolution protesting 
ngainst the bill in the legislature legal- 
izing Sunday golf and baseball play- 
ing. Several resolutions were intro- 
duced opposing canal enlargement, but 
the following was adopted: 

Resolved, that the New York ‘state 
grange place itself on record as being 
wholly, unequivocally opposed to any 
and all canal enlargement, except such 
plins provide that the national govern- 
ment pay the expense. 

The report of the committee on agri- 
culture was indorsed, including’ the 
work of State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Wieting, and Director of Farm- 
ers’ Institutes F, E. Dawley; favora- 
bly on resolution in favor of appropria- 
tions by the legislature for bui'dings 
and for better equipment of the agri- 
cultural college at Corne'l; favorably 
on resolution opposing the public dis- 
tribution of seeds from the agricultu- 
ral department at Washington; unfa- 
vorably on the recolution to modify 
patent right laws whereby any patents 
in use by any business enterprise whose 
methods are to restrict trade, annul 
competition on or develop oppressive 
control in commerce, shall be rendcred 
null and void in such hands, and the 
invention protectel by such patents 
shall be made available to all who pay 
a reasonable royalty. 

The committee on good roads repo t- 
ed adversely on a resolution protest- 
ing against the appr priation of st»te 
money for improvement of highways 
under the Higbie-Armstrong act: a‘d- 
versely on ai reselution demanding a 
law for the cutting of shrubs, trees and 
bushes inside fences along highways; 
unfavorably on a_ resolution favoring 
the requiring of more work to be done 
for the money expended under the Hig- 
bie-Armstrong act: adversely on a res- 
olution favoring the repeal of the Hig- 
bie-Armstrong law. A warm discus- 
sion follawed.on the adoption of this 
clause of the committee’s report and 
the recommendation of the committee 
wis net concurred in; favorably on a 
reso'ution asking for a larger appro- 
priaution by the state to make the pres- 
ent good roads laws more effective: 
favorably indorsing the Brownlow bill 
now before congress for a bureau of 
public roads-in the department of agri- 
culture. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


Fnelish advices indicate a very firm 
merekt. Importers from America and 
the continent are light and it is be- 
lieved that brewers will have to de- 
Pend almost entirely on the home crop 
until 1908 hops are marketed, which 
makes holders slow to accept present 
prices 


At New York, ws the market is 
] 





FARM AND 


quiet. Brewers continue to stay out of 
the market, but dealers are firm in 
their belief as to the value of hops and 
refuse to take less than ruling prices 
aut which figures they are ready sellers. 
LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS, | 


(In cents with conp:-isons.) 

19 ; 19.2 1901 

N Y state ch ....35@37 16@17 20@22 
prime ..........9s2@34 15@16 19@20 
medium ........30@31 14@15 16@18 
Pac coast, ch.....30@32 16@17 19@21 
medium ........27@28 14@15 16@17 
Oldla ....cc.ssc000. 8@12% 266 Bee 
German ..........40@50 30@42 85@42 


pines Eales s=-"-iel ne 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, market conditions con- 
tinue highly satisfactory to dealers, 
who say they do not expect any im- 
mediate deviation from the present ex- 
change price of 342c p qt. West of the 
Hudson surplus lots brought $1.70 p 40- 
qt can. During Feb revised official fig- 
ures show the Lackawi:inna carried to 
market 81,333 cans of milk and 477,592 
gals in bottles, and 2205 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans in the city for the week ending 
Feb 14 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
0 AE EEE 1,511 
Susquehanna . 12,605 451 





re 639 
Lackawanna ........... 775 
N Y Cent (long haul)... 33,52 1,595 
N Y Cent (Harlem)..... 150 
Ontario inane Ck 1,583 
LORI VEMOF 2c ccccccuse 61 
New Haven. ee _— 
Other sources............ 125 

| err 6,890 

Daily average......... 28,069 984 

Last week.... . 194,258 6,697 


> ; 
Additional Produce Markets, 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, egg mar- 
ket unsettled, poultry in moderate sup- 
ply and firm. Choice to fancy young 
turkeys sell at 20c p lb d w, chickens 
14c, capons 19@20c, geese 183@14c. Po- 
tatoes 60@65¢ p bu, yellow onions 45@ 
50c, cabbage 50@75ec p bbl, choice to 
fancy apples $3.50@4. Timothy hay 13@ 
15.50 p ton, clover Mixed 12.50@13, rye 
straw 7.50@8. 

At Albany, fowls 13@1ic p lb d w, 
turkeys 18@19c, ducks 12@14c, geese 10% 
@12%c, fresh eggs 27@28c p doz. Poe 
tatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, red and yellow on- 
ions 2.50@2.75, apples 1@2, celery 7@8.60 
p 100 behs. Corn 57@58c p bu, oats 40@ 
42c, linseed meal 26.50@27.59, middlings 
22@24, loose timothy 12@17.50. 

At Rochester, choice medium beans 
firm at $2@2.10 p bu, marrow 2.25@2.35, 
cabbage 2@3.50, onions 45@55c p bu, po- 
tatoes 50@i5e, apples 75°@1.50 p bbl. 
Chickens 14@15¢e p Ib d w, turkeys 19@ 
20c, eggs 20@21c p doz. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 65@70c p bu, 
yellow onions 40@60c, medium beans 
$2.20@2.25, cabbage 2 p 100 heads. Fowls 
15@18e p lb d w, turkeys 20@22c, ducks 
19@20c¢. Oats 44c p bu, gluten meal 27 
p ton, middlings 22@23, bran 22. At 
Tully and Apulia, the cabbage market 
is very dull, buyers hesitating to take 
stock even as low as 3 p ton. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 20c p doz, 
potatoes 65@70c p bu, onions 75@80c, ap- 
ples 50@75ie. Oats 40@42c p bu, wheat 
TAGS8Oc, barley 55c. . 


Additional Live | Stock Markets. 


At Pittsburg, the cattle market quiet 
in tone and early in the week prices 
ruled 10¢ lower on most of the fat 
stock offerings. Bulls and dry cows 
in fair demand, fresh cows and spring- 
ers in liberal supply and dull, 

Extra, 1450-1600 lbs €5 25@5 35 Poor to good bulls $3 00 
Good, 1200-1300 Ibs 4 75@50 Poor to good cows 2 hog on 
Fair, 200-1100 Ibs S440 Heifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 @ 
Common, 700-900 lbs 2 73@5 70° Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Rough. half fat, F, 425 Veal calves, 6 00@8 00 
Fat oxen, 2@415 Cows & springers, 25 0O@55 00 

The hog market opened the week 
with an advance of 10@1l5e. All buy- 
ers munifested considerable desire to 
fill requirements and the market ruled 
firm. Choice heavy hogs sold at $7.30 
@7.35 p 100 Ibs, Yorkers 7.25@7.30, me- 
diums 7.30@7.35, light hogs 7@7.15. Ar- 
riva!s of sheep Monday of this week 
were 30 double decks. The market 
ruled steady. Choice to prime sheep 
sold at 4.75@5.75, common to good 3.75 
@4.60, best lambs 6.50@6.70, others 4@ 


At Buffalo, arrivals Monday, 170 
cars. The market opened the week 
with considerable firmness. Choice to 
prime 1200 to 1400-Ib steers sold at $5.15 
@5.30 p 100 Ibs, good to choice 1100 to 
1200-Ilb steers 4.65@4.80, coarse and 
rough, half fat 1050 to 1200-Ib steers | 





MARKET 


4.15@4.40, smooth, dry fed steers 4.35 Choice fat lambs were in active de. 
@4.85, good to choice heifers 3.75 mand and all the offerings of this class 
@4.50, fair to good fat cows 3.25@3.50, were qiuck sale. Best wethers sold at 
western cows and heifers 3.65@4, fair 4.50@4.75 ea, common to good 4@4.40, 
to good butcher stock 3.40@3.70, prime handy fat ewes 4@4.25, best export e ; 
export bulls 4.15@4.25, -stockers 3.25@ 4.25@4.50. The firm prices at the close 
4.50, stock heifers 3@3.25. Choice to of the week were fully sustained a.i4 
fancy large fresh milch cows 48@53 ea, nuder moderate offerings another ad- 
good to choice 38@45, springers 35@52. vance was scored. Yorkers sold at 
The sheep market opened strong, and 7.30@7.35, mixed lots and medium 
former prices were fully sustained. weight 7.35@7.40. 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
a F WEAR SHOES DEPENDS UPON 
THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


There is absolutely no wear in any of the other ingre- 
alients of which they are composed. Every time the 
uality of Rubber Boots and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 
the durability is reduced over 20 percent. because there is 
only one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 
Rubber and put in its place other things that have no 
wearing quality whatever. This cheapening process has 
been steadily going on for the past 40 years. 
THE 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 
a are made of real rubber—and one pair of them 
will outweartwo of the standard first grades 
mow on the market. Try a pair and be convinced. 
Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled oto Overs for Socks, 
and Felt Boots and in Arctics and light rubber shoes. 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. None gen- 
ulne without the word BUCKSKIN on the > front of 
the legs of the boots and the bottoms of the shoes, 
If your dealer does not keep them write us and we will 
see that you = them either through some 
ha dealer in your town or from us direct. We will 
also send you a very interesting catalogue 
| mongrel illustrated, which describes the mak- 
ng of Rubber Boots and Shoes from the gath- 
ering of the rubber to the finished goods. 


' ) cut from the sole o: 

MONARCH RUBBER CO., yite ccrtrea en 

70 Bridge Street, LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. AMMEN tie clnsticttyandstrengen 
FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





—— 





Only the best Rubber 
\ ‘will stand a test like this. 
W eight 0: boyand swing 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. <=4mee™ 





Se E Champions embody all that is best in harvesting machines. From asmall beginningtn 1849, their 
sale has steadily increased, until they stand among the leaders in the harvester trade of the world, 
and their sale is rapidly increasing. Itis the valuable improvements found only on the Champions 
which give them thcir present popularity. On the hinder, the force feed which prevents choking and 
waste in the elevator, and the eccentric wheel which gives more power for compressing the 
bundles, On the mower, the draw cut, which gives great traction and cutting power, and the lining 
device which lengthens materially the effective life of the machine. On the rake, the lock lever 
hold-down by which the teeth may be locked, tf desired, so that no effort is required to hold them in 
position. Write for catalog describing these improvements fully and for handsome calendar in colors, free. 


CHAMPION DIVISION, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO. 








izing Harrow 
Clod Crusher and Leveler 
ca SENT ON TRIAL 


Sv013 +2 Peer. To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 

iat rf The best eee —-° oe om" 

nt i NX & row onearth. Wealso make walk- 

pee a = ae ; ing Acmes. The Acme 

earl peepee ge ae crushes, cuts, pulverizes, 

turns and levels all 

ue. Soils for all pur- 

3 ses. Made en- 

tirely of cast steel 

and wrought iron 

=n = —indestructible. 
by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 








Catalog and Booklet, “.4n Ideal Harrow,” 


I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Prancisco, etc. 
Address DUANE H. NASH_£At©& MANTIPACTURFR * - 
PLEASE MENTION THIS 


MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY: 
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Farmers Moving on Congress. 





The legislative committee of the na- 
tional grange recently paid their re- 
spects to the president, heads of the 
various departments and personally in- 
terviewed members of congress and 
ymmittees. The object of this visita- 
tion was to lay before officials and 
congress the various resolutions adopt- 
ed by the national grange at its last 
meeting. 

National Master Jones sys_ the 
grange is now leoked to to voice the 
legislation sought and needed to pro- 
mote the agricultural interests of our 
country. Pres Roosevelt expressed 
pleasure in meeting a committee not 
asking some political appointment or 
urging some law for individual advan- 
tage, but urging such legislation only 
as will advance the interest of the com- 


mon people in our entire country. 
ahd = aaah 
The Inner Gate Well Guarded. 
A. E. HALL, STEWARD N Y¥ STATE GRANGE, 


My position being at the inner gate, 


I have endeavored to be ai my post 
and guard its approaches so that none 
should enter who would make careless 
workers. J] trust that through my neg- 
ligence none have entered who are not 
creditable to our grand order. 4Ve have 
reasons to believe that there are many 
who do enter the field of labor who do 
not materially help to strengthen the 
organization. Members do not make 


strength. It is the active working 
members that give to an organization 
power and influence in the locality 
where it is situated. 

We should take the same interest in 
the grange that we do in our farms, 
or in our business. There is nothing 


so important to the prosperity of any 
business, bringing it respect and rec- 
ognition as an organization. That bus- 


iness which is not organized within it- 
self is at the mercy of other united 
effort and is in danger of disintegra- 
tion. A farmer’s signature alone on a 
resolution or petition has little or no 
influence to-day in any community. 
Alone and independent, he is like a 
p of dew before the bright rays of 
morning sun. But on the other 
i, a resolution or petition signed by 
or 1000 farmers forming an organ- 
ized body, wields a mighty influence 
and is felt. 
When our country is in danger and 


liberty is at stake, the boys, scattered 
over the hills and valleys, are of no 
particular value for defensive  pur- 
poses; but when our government calls 
them together, drills and equips them, 
their value is recognised, and we fell 
more secure. Too much in the past 


farmers have been slow to compre- 
hend the value of organization. It is 
necessary, therefore, that they be edu- 
eated and disciplined along this line. 
The grange is one of the best organ- 


izations we have for this purpose, and 
its recognition as such is being felt } 
as never before. It is being clearly 
demonstrated that the grange has come 
to stay. 


As the past year has been so pros- 


perous in grange work, let us faith- 
fully try to make the coming one more 
prosperous, remembering that individ- 
ual responsibility must always be taken 
into account, and that we, as members, 
are responsible for its success. The 
success of each meeting depends upon 
the faithful attendance and co-opera- 


tion of its members. Let us try harder 
to stimulate those who are lukewarm 
to more active grange work. 

If we will all arouse to more earnest 
and united work, our’ subordinate 
grange meetings will have a larger at- 
tendance, more self-sacrificing workers, 
and more true-spirited members, thaa 
ever before. If all of our members are 
wide-awake, active and aggressive, ev- 
ery future meeting of the New York 
State grange will be more interesting 





and encouraging. Greater results will 
surely follow. 
hel — = 
Grange Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Be thel of Delaware county is at pres- 
ent in a more flourishing condition 
than for many years. A new hall has 
been erected, very comfortable and 


commodious, and is a great induce- 
ment to its members to attend. Meet- 
ings are very well attended, having 
an average attendance of 45 or 50 mem- 
bers. Officers for 1903 are: Master, J. 
C. Merion of Ward: lecturer, Mrs Car- 
rie M. Talley of Boothwyn; secretary, 
Miss Jennie P. McGlaughlin of Booth- 


Wyn. At the last meeting 16 candidates i 


t 
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were initiated and eight more will soon corn ground? Early and late sowing solicitation would be useful and was 
receive degrees, making « membership of wheat. The prevailing opinion was approved. The attention cf Patrons 
of 84. At the last meeting the master that in this locality late sowing was was called to the unlawful sale of oleo, 
gave an excellent report of the state preferred, being less liable to the at- and Brother Warner was appointed to 
grange held at Clearfield in December. tack of fly. The corn crop was dis- meet and consult some of the state 
The lecturer has good literary programs cussed. Some fine specimens were Officers on the subject. 
for each meeting. An executive com- exhibited. The use of machinery was The recent meeting of the state 
mittee consisting of good working mem-_ strongly urged. Another topic discussed grange authorized the state master to 
bers of the grange has been appointed with interest was: Are Patrons using appoint one week in February to be 
which will look after the financial in- their influence to promote the growth known as Grange Special Increase 
terests of the order. of the grange and increase its mem- week. I have designated the fourth 
Montgomery Pomona met with Key- bership? It was thought that indi- week of February as a time for special 
stone grange, No 2, last month. Topics: vidual usefulness was much needed to effort to increase membership. This 
Is it best to plant potatoes on sod or gather In numerical strength and that can be done by organizing new 


$1200 PER AGRE 


That's what a New England Farmer secured by liberally using 
BRADLEY'S FERTILIZERS on his strawberries. He had 
tried ther brands without faworable results. 



























































You see, Bradley’s goods never disappoint. They are seems | 
correct. Results are as sure as that 2 plus 2 make 4. 

Use Bradley’s on all your crops and your farm will yield at least 50% 
more than otherwise. Itis the yield of big, early, fine quality of fruits and 
vegetables that the farmer must have in order to make money. Bradley’s 
produces these every time. 

It’s economy to use Bradley’s; it is always the cheapest when crops 
are compared. 

If you are offered something “ just as good,” say “ Bradley’s or nothing.” 

It’s money in your pocket to get and use Bradley’s Fertilizers, —the 
standard of the world. For forcible fertilizer facts, write to 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS, BOSTON 


Offices, 92 State Street 
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90 BUYS OUR [EMPRESS TOP BUGGY, exactly /as illustrated, complete with top. 
5 back and = aon cushion back, caress, anti-rattlers and shafts; athoroughly 
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reliable and spring pity ery latest style for 

BUYS OUR ‘Sohimen ‘BEAUTY LEATHER. QUARTER TOP sunet. exactly as illus- 
s seanee, D pan leather quarter extension top, = length side and eurtains, pane’ 

back, piano body, end springs, Sarven’s patent wheels erythin complete, inc including shafts. 
95 3 BU Uys | oun BOULEVARD — Fh a K SEAT RUNABOUT or illustrated, 
3 the ys style for 1903, com ndsome cushion, back, carpet and shafts. 
49 BUYS R FAMI LY FAVOR Te LARGE SIZE SURREY OR CARRI GE, exactly as 
e Iustrated, Pp with h canopy top, full length a: ond back curtains, 
e handsome fende dsome lamps, fallspring cushions, Sarven’s yo poole, cocpet and shafts. 
BUYS OUR 'BiG ROAD - se COMBINATION HALF PLATFORM SPRING WAGON, 
al exactly as illustra ents, ir Iepeingcachions and backs, Ineluding sb afte, 








g NAL. Ve SHIP" VEHICL 
10 DAYS FREE TRI L. ON TEN DA DON'T BUY A BUGGY OR CAR- 
E TRIAL, with the understanding and Ban it RIAGE OF os KIND UNTIL YOU 
tant if you do not find them better in quality and lower |RECEIVE OUR NEW SPECIAL 
in gees than you could buy elsewhere, returs - Ig to | VEHICLE CATALOGUE, the most ; 
our expense end you are not put to one penny’s wonderful book ever published, $ 
R INDIANA BUGGY FACTORY | is ONE the most astonishing price offer- 
Ou OF THE |ingsever made, the most liberal 
LARGEST IN THE D, and our low prices on all kinds Co pe pole — heard of, ay ers 
of vehicles, open ate ee cote ne road wagons, runabouts, hat wi puerte ele’ Write for 
surreys, phaetons, carriages and ether vehicles willsurpriseyou. | our FREE V -— E CATALOGUE 
Our Prices Barely Cover the Cost of Material andLabor, | TODAY, and will receive 
with but Our One Smalt Percentage of Profit Added. illustrations 7 mplete descrip 
MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF ANY }tions of these five ss and an im, 
AND OUR FREE VEHICLE CATA- | mense assortment of other styles, 
— explains how we make the freight charges Mo kinds and grades at “correspond: 
low by shipping from KENTUCKY, pitty a ingly low prices. 
APOLIS, on AHA, KANSAS CITY OR 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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granges, reorganizing those aormant, 
or by inducing people to become mem- 


bers of those already established. We 
want 5000 new members this year.— 
[State Master W. F. Hill. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Moorest own has now a membership of 
267, havi just taken in eight new 
members several applications are on 
files About 1000 tons of fertilizer have 
been purchased, contracts have been 
made with northe n growers for 4000 
bushels seed pw s, and large or lers 
have just been pi:ced for clover sed. 
The business done by this grange in a 
co-operative way during 1992 amounte | 
to $32,000, The grange hall has recently 
been enlarged to accommodate th» in- 
creasiig membership. Under the hallis 


A grange store, which is open on grange 


days, enabling Patrons to purchase gro- 
eeries and supplies at low prices. This 
is one of the most tlourishing granges 
in the state. 

The pust year Haddon conferred de- 


grees on 20 candidates. John Jaggard is 
master; Lizzie Stafford, lecturer; R. L. 
Shivers, secretary. How to make out 
homes attractive, was the subject of 
an interesting paper read by Brother 
Ebert The charter of this grange is 
draped in memory of Dr John Trimble, 
Yate secretary of the national grange, 
who for many years kept his member- 
ship in this grange. 

Burlington county Pomona met at 
Moorestown, Janusry 27, with an at- 
tendance of over 300 patrons, including 
delegates from several nearby granges. 
This is the record attendance for any 
Pomona meeting held in th ecounty. 
The following were elected: Master, 
Crescent Darnell; lecturer, Sally Gill- 
fngham: secretary, G. L. Gillingham. 


NEW YORK. 


Ethan Allen of Crown Point was or- 
ganized January 30, by Deputy J. N. 
Stowe. with 60 charter members. Offi- 
cers ive: Master, W. S. Green; lecturer, 
J. C. Burdick; secretary, IL W. Russell. 

Whallonsburg installed officers Jan- 
uary «|: Master, P. N. Stafford; lec- 
turer. lk. M. West; secretary, R. W. 
Eggleston. Deputy Stowe officiated. 

A new grange is to be organized at 


Westport soon. 

The Clinton county Patrons’ fire re- 
lief association was organized, January 
16, with a sufficient amount of insur- 
ance pledged to do business as soon as 
printed matter, books, stationery,. etc, 
can be otbained. Officers are: Presi- 
dent, H. ©. Hayford of Rouse’s Point; 
secretiury, J. M. Stowe of Moores; treas- 
urer, J. ©. Fairbanks of Rouse’s Point. 

Delegates and visitors at the state 
grange sincerely regretted the absence 
of State Lecturer Mrs B. B. Lord, de- 
tained at home by the serious illness 
of her husband. In her place, Mrs O. 
M. Wixom of Chemung county filled 
the chair temporarily. 

The Dutchess and Columbia Patrons’ 
fire relief association held its fifth an- 
mual meeting at Millerton and elected: 
President, E. J. Preston of Amenia; 
vice-president, Hon H. S. Ambler of 
Chathim; secretary, Frank Boucher of 
Mt Riga. Last year 454 policies 
were written on risks aggregating $1,- 
060,800. On January 1, 1903, there were 
1827 policies in force, carrying risks 
amounting to $3,184,000. The losses last 
year were only $5300. 


New York Farm Affairs. 


Broome Co—At (Chenango, 
are agitating the milk question. While 
they are not receiving any more for 
their milk, the dealers are asking 6 and 


farmers 


Gc p qt for it in Binghamton. Tre 
farmers will not be able to do anything 
until their contracts expire in April. 


Pork and potatoes are high priced. But- 
ter 26 to 28¢ p lb, apples 35 to 50c¢ p bu. 

The Bedford Farmers’ Club met at 
Bedford Station Feb 11, Joshua B. 
Washburn presiding. The usual com- 
mittees were appointed to report at the 
annual meeting next month. The sub- 
ject for the day was How to work and 
what to work with. Charles Haines, 
the speaker, grouped in an interesting 


Way a number of features, including 
helpful hints for making farm work 
measurably profitable and easy. He 


believed that martyrdom in these days 
is uncalled for on the farm or else- 
where. Plant your garden so a horse 
can cultivate it and use an implement 
like a scuffle hoe a few inches wide, 
hollowed out in the center and kept 
sharp. It will save weeding. In all 
‘ . 


© 





FARM AND GRANGE 


your work do it so you will have less 
to do the next time. In sorting pota- 
toes and apples, it is just as easy to 
dump them on a table as on_ the 
ground, and much easier work. Use 
wide-mouthed bushel baskets; they are 
best. There is as much use for the 
brain on the farm as in any calling; 


utilize the possibilities within 
grasp. 

Chenango Co—At Bainbridge, consid- 
erable milk produced during the 


winter, most of which goes to the large 


your 


is 


emy in Bainbridge. The products of 
this cmy include clarified and bottled 
milk, condensed milk, pasteurized 
cream, 3 or 4 varieties cheese, and 
whey. Over 6900 Ibs butter have been 
made in 1 day. Fresh cows are worth 
$40 to $45. At the cmy the average 
price for milk is $1.60 p 100 lbs deliv- 
ered. Corn is worth $25 p ton and 
wheat feeds average $20. Farmers are 


trying to do without help. Wages range 
from $20 to $25 a month and board. At 
Columbus, Barney Penner will move to 
Fitch Bryant's farm. Mr Reynolds, Co- 
lumbus, will move to EF. Perkins’s farm. 


Luke Kurke has hired the Charles 
Holmes place. L. A. Marble has sold 
the farm where he has lived far the 


past 37 yrs, to Mr Harrington, New 
Berlin. and will move to the J. A. 
Crowell place at Columbus, which he 


Reed has pur- 
occupied by Owen 
Wood. Mr Wood has taken CG. E. 
Clark's place. Mr Moffit will move to 
Oneonta. Myron Larchar will move to 
T. H. Simmons’s place. Mr Buell will 
move to George Warner's farm in New 
Berlin. 


has purchased. George 


chased the place 


Genesee Co——At Stafford, farmers 
who have surplus fodder are feeding 
cattle for mkt. A consignment of 125 


western cattle has been received by N. 
B. Keeney & Son, near Leroy, who will 
fatten them for mkt. Hundreds of tons 
of cabbage are yet in farmers’ hands. 
Several growers sold a month ago for 
$5 p ton, while the bulk of the crop is 
yet unsold. At Leroy, the farmers’ 
inst held Feb 6-7 was a great success. 
Farmers were present from long dis- 
tances and the hall was crowded at all 
sessions. The room was profusely ‘dec- 
orated with flags, grain, fruit, ete. The 
question box was a popular feature. 
The speakers were Van Alstyne, Kin- 
derhook; J. O. Wadsworth, Wolcott; H. 


Van Dreser, Cobleskill; Prof V. HL 
Lowe, Geneva. 
Orchard Park, Erie Co, Feb 18— 


Many farms are being sold for $50 to 
$100 p acre. Farm produce sells at high 


prices. Hay $10 to $14 p ton, oats 45c 
p bu, corn 60c, wheat 80c, potatoes 55 
to 65c. Pastures and meadows have 


been well covered with snow, Seed corn 
in great demand. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Feb 18—Not 
many lambs are being fed on account 
of the high price of grain. Beans near- 
ly all marketed. A large acreage will 
be planted next season, Cabbages still 
on hand. Hay is selling at $$ p ton, 
oats 36c p bu, corn 60c, wheat 70c and 
pork $7 p 100 Ibs. 


McGraw, Cortland Co, Feb 16—The 
farmers’ institute held in Cortland was 
well attended. The interest was shown 
by the large number of questions 
placed in the question box. These were 
ably answered by Conductor Rice and 
his associate instructors. Subjects such 
as: The Typical dairy cow, Strawberry 
culture, Growing cabbage, The Farm- 
er’s garden, Care of orchards, and The 


growing of alfalfa clover, were dis- 
cussed. 
Otsego Co—At Worcester, the an- 


nual meeting of the co-operative cmy 
company was held Feb 7. M. W. Howe, 
Samuel Wilbur, E. Starkweather, A. 
H. Smith, Willis Wade, William Wory- 
man and A. A, Williams were elected 
directors. An annual dividend of 7% 
was declared. After adjournment the 
directors elected M. W. Howe, pres; 
A. H. Smith, vice-pres; E. Stark- 
weather, sec; George B. Chippen, treas, 
It was voted to send a delegate to the 
adjourned 5 states meeting at Bing- 
hamton, March 6. The object of this 
meeting is to form a co-operative or- 
ganization of 4 or more creameries 
for the sale of milk and all its prod- 
ucts. The project is looked at very 
favorably by producers of all 
five states and there is every 
prospect of success. At Plain- 
field, as a result of an agitation by 
the farmers in an adjoining district 
a fine cmy building has been erected, 
which has been leased to the Rock- 
dale cmy+»company, managed by D. W. 





Lewis of N Y eity. Their 
prices have been a trifle ahead of the 
station’s, but the nearby stations have 
put the price of milk above the city 
exchange price, so furmers are getting 
much better prices at both places than 
any previous year, Jan and Feb 3%c 
p at. 


Schoharie Co—At Blenheim, hay $11 


to $13 p ton, corn Sd0c, oats 45c, buck- 
wheat 65c, potatoes 50 to Tic. Sawmills 
are receiving very few logs. The best 
timber lots are sold to portable saw- 
mills and the lumber exported. Butter 
in local market 22c p lb, milk ic p qt. 


average | 


Talk of skimming station here in con- | 


nection with Gilbou emy. At Broome, 


many farmers are anxious to get more | 


re- 
Sev- 


cows. Some patrons of the cmy 
alized $45 to $63 from their cows. 
eral horses lately lost the use of their 
legs and died. 

Root, Montgomery Co, Feb 18— 
Farmers find it difficult to get out wood 
and logs as the ground is not frozen 
under the snow. Good new milch cows 
sell at $50. Stock is high-priced. Choice 
hay is scarce at $8 to $14, oat straw $5 
to $6, rye straw $10 to $12, eggs 24c, but- 
ter 24c, oats 40c, wheat S80c, rye to 
60c, potatoes 65c, corn 65 to T0ce, buck- 
wheat 60c, beans $2.59 p bu, hops 35c p 
lb, wool 19¢c. During the past month 
about 5 cars a day of hay, straw and 
grain has been shipped from Sprakers, 
via W S R R. 

Greene Co—At New Baltimore, there 
are plenty of apples in farmers’ hands. 
The first snow caught a great deal of 
corn in the fields, some of which was 
uncut. There is still some out. Many 
apples froze in the orchards and out- 
buildings. Since the call for firewood at 
an advanced price, many farmers are 
anxious to cut large quantities, and 
movable sawmills are in different wood- 
lots and are rapidly working up what 
little timber there is. Dairy cows have 
increased some in numbers, but sheep 
are decreasing. Some farmers are pay- 
ing more attention to poultry than here- 
tofore; eggs 23c p doz, butter 24c. Wal- 
ter Deidreck recently lost 
team while crossing the Hudson. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. Thay refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store. warehouse, car or dock. ‘From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way te retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

At New York, the liberal shipments of 
apples since the opening of the sea- 
son continue. Much of the fruit is of 
common quality and must be disposed 
of at easy prices. Fancy Spitzenburg 
sell at $3.50@4 p bbl, King 2.50@3, Bald- 
win 2@2.50, Greening 2@2.75, Gano 2.50 


Dried Fruit. ‘ 


At New York, with light offerings 
the market rules steady and quotations 
fully sustained. Fancy evap apples are 
quoted at 7@7'4c p Ib, prime to choice 





a valuable | 











When Hitching Up 


and in a hundred duties about the barn 
and house the farmer wants @ 
dependable light. , 


D i ETZ Blisvard Lant a 


fits him exactly as to strength, clearness 
and steadiness of light and convenience 
and safety. Whether filling, trimming, 
a or extinguishing, you never re- 
move the globe, Itis raised, lowered and 
locked to burner by convenient side lever, 
Dietz lanterns and lamps, all kinds and 
sizes, are known the world over for their 
many superior qualities, Free illustrated 
catalogue shows how and why mer have 


been for 60 years superior to all others. 


Write for it. 
yo Pik; DIETZ COMPANY, 
3 ght , ees eu oe York. 








Enlarged 
Glands 


and allswellings about 
the throat may be 
quickly and perma- 
nently removed with- 
out scar or injury by 
using 


ABSORBINE 


Removes all Bunches, Enlargements, eto. Al- 
lays Inflammation and takes all soreness 
out of Krutsea, etc. 

Relieves Rhewmatism and Gout in Mankind. 
62.00 per bottle delivered or at your dealer’s, 

e send free valuable book formu 


Ww laa, 
W. P. YOUNG, P. D. F., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ee GREATER BARGAINS 
webicles than offered by any other manufacturer. 
. Our wonderful offers will 


surprise you. Weuse the best 
material and guarentee every 
rig for 2 years. Ifthe buggy you 
buy from us fs not better in 
every way than you can get 
elsewhere then return it and 
A rubber tire top buggy, $45.00. 


PAY US NO & NE « —145 other equally big values. 


Cut out this ad, send itto usand we will mail you catalog free, 


VIN SMITH CO., Chicago, Illinois. 











KENTUCKY ALUMINUM 
Sm STOCK LABEL 

ze < » . PLAINEST. CHEAPEST 
FREE SAMPLES 


, BEST. LIGHTEST 
’ e «~0, , 
le AA Jackson &Co Wirsnistiihke 





Free Samples. 


5%4@6%c, sun-dried southern 4%@6c, | “fA JACKSON & CO., Winchester, Ky. 
— ~ -_— 








The Cost of Repairs 


is reduced to a minimum when a Jas. Boss Watch 


Case 


protects the works of the watch from dust and 


dampness, jolt and jar. ~, 


JAS. BOSS 
‘coin. Watch Cases 


are far stronger than solid gold cases, abso- 
lutely close fitting, do not get out of shape, or 


lose their rigidity. 
No matter how much you pa 


years. 





or 25 
for a 
movement, be sure to have it 
rotected with a Jas. Boss Case. 
he original gold filled case and 
the only one proved by 50 years of 
service. Write us for a booklet. 


This Mark is Stamped 
in Every Boss Case. 
THE KEYSTONE 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Fully guaranteed 








chops $2.35@2.55 p 100 Ibs, blackberries 
81%4@9'ec p Ib. 
bs Eggs. 

increased offerings 
points have caused a 
rather irregular market, following a 
sharp break in prices. Buyers experi- 
ence little difficulty in supplying their 
- although trade is sufficiently ac- 


At New York, 
from nearly all 





ints, 
e to absorb all the offerings. Fancy 
rby fresh eggs sold around 18c p doz, 
stern 14@15c. 2 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, under a good consump- 
» demand and light supply the mar- 
rules firm. Spring bran in 200-lb 
ks sells at $20.50@21.50 p ton, winter 


n 23@24, fancy white 24@25, linseed 
ike 26.50@27.50, oil meal 27.50@28.50, 
‘rs’ grains 15.25@15.75, screenings 

S0c p bu. 

Hay and Straw. 

\t New York, there 1s a slight accu- 
tion of the lower grades, choice 

light supply and tirm. Prime 


timothy hay sells at $1.05 p 100 lbs, 


1 9714%4@1, No 2 85@95c, clover mixed 
0c, clover 65@70c, no grade 50@60c, 
straw 75@S85c, oat 50@55e. 

Potatoes. 
New York, supply ample and mar- 
iet except on best grades, which 
steady. Sweet potatoes moderately 


at steady 
at 
weste 


Sack, 


ind moving prices. 
Island in bulk sell 
r 1.75@2, Pa and 
Me 2@2.25 p 
2.50@3.75 p 
Poultry. 

New York, tl 
nues firm und 


althy demand 


Jerse, 


‘mn 
Jersey 





p 180 Ibs, 


poultry market 
light supplies and 
Selected young tur- 





sell at 18@2 p lb, fancy roasting 
kens 16@lic, fancy broilers 21@23c, 
O and Mich 14&1li5c, capons 19@22e, 

ks 16@18ce, geese 11@12%c. 

Vegetables. 
quality of the onion sets in this 
lity is good and the supply about 
mal. But little demand exists as 
and no prices have been estab- 
ed.—[George S. Stone, Erie County, 
' 

At New York, liberal offerings, with 
‘ land not especially hea , have 
g n the vegetable market a slightly 
easier tone. A considerable portion of 
onions arriving are of common 
quality and move slowly. Cabbage in 
} vy supply. Orange county red 
( ns sell at 75c@$1.25 p bag, state and 


stern yellow 1@1.50 p bbl, white 1@2, 


ish seed cebbage 10@14 p ton, do- 
} tic white 5@6, Fla caulilower 1@2 
p bx. Beets 75c@1 p bbl, carrots 1@ 


1.25, kale 40@50c, parsnips 75c, marrow 


squash 1@1.25, Fla wax beans 1.50@2.50 
p cra, New Orleans lettuce 2@6 p bbl. 
Wool. 
The strong statistical condition of 
wool serves to keep the leading mar- 


kets in a firm condition. Trading is of 
@ more moderate order than at the 
opening of the year, although on many 
of the markets’ sizable’ transactions 
’ recently transpired. The feeling 
on foreign markets is somewhat easier, 
but cases in which price concessions 
occurred are comparatively rare. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..26 @27 ec 26 @26%c 25 @25%ec 
1902 ..27%@28 c 241446@25 ec 26 @26%ec 
1901 ..22 @22%c 23 @23%c 20144@21 oa 


Trading on leading markets has been 
of a moderate order, but in instances 
shows some improvement. The firm 
feelii'g is confined mostly to the better 
grades of creameries. Firsts and lower 
grades are rather irregular under lib- 
eral receipts and a moderate demand, 
held goods rule quiet. 


At New York, trade on best grades 
about sufficient to keep the market 
cleaned up; latterly prices have shown 
a slight upward tendency. The large 
Supply of lower gr:des has caused ex- 
porters to do some feeling areund, but 
the few lots .sent across of late have 
consisted mostly of ladles and packing 
Stock. Creamery extras sell at 26@2T7c 
Dp lb, firsts 24@25c, June extras 25c, state 
dairy half tubs 24c, imt emy 20c. 

4 





\t Boston, market steady. Receipts 
of butter for Jan were 2,323,201 lbs, com- 


pared with 2,566.359 lbs for the same 
month in ’02. Choice Vt and N H cmy 


Sells at 26@2614c pn Ib, western, ash tubs 
2h@25l4c, extra dairy 23@24c. 


New York State—At Buffalo, fancy 
State 


emy prints 26c p lb, western firsts 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


25@26c.—At Albany, ecmy tubs 264%4@ 
2Zivee p Ib, dairy 21@25c.—At Syracuse, 
emy tubs 26c, dairy 18@22c.—At Roch- 


ester, state cmy 24@26c.—At Water- 
town, fancy dairy 23@24c, good _ to 


choice 21@22c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, near- 


by emy prints 28c p lb, firsts 25@26c, 
seconds 24c.—At Pittsburg, cemy 25@ 
2ilgc, dairy 2i@22%c. 


OChio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras 27c 





p lb, firsts 25@26c, dairy 14@lic.—At 
Cleveland, cmy extras 26@26%c, dairy 
16@21c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 25c, 
prints 26c, dairy 14@18c. 
The Cheese Market. 
The steady feeling which has char- 
acterized the cheese market for some 


time continues unaltered. Receipts at 
leading markets are moderate and this 
with the light stocks serves to keep the 
markets in a healthy condition. Slight- 
ly increased activity is noted on export 
account on the leading seaboard mar- 
kets. Most of the trading on foreign 
account has been confined to the 
cheaper grades. 

At New York, trade not especially 
heavy but the market is in a firm and 
healthy condition. Some activity is 
noted in the export trade although 
business on this score is largely con- 
fined to the cheaper grades. Fancy 
fall made small colored sells at 14%@ 
143,¢ p lb, fall made large 14%%c, light 
skims 12@12!sc. 

At Boston, exports of cheese from 
this port for the week ending Feb 7, 
°1,700 Ibs compared with 445,000 Ibs for 


the corresponding week a 
Total exports since May 1 


year ago. 
5,331,615 Ibs. 


The market continues without notable 
change. Stocks are small and holders 
generally firm in their views. Extra 
N Y twins sell at 14@1414¢ p Ib, sage 
cheese 14@14%c 


New York State—At Buffalo, market 
active, fancy full cream small 15c p Ib, 
fair to good 138%@14%c.—At Albany, 
cheddars 13@14c, flats 12@138c.—At Syra- 


ecuse, chedduars 14c.—At Rochester, full 

cream large 1415c, twins 14%@15c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, ch 

small N ¥ full cream 14@14%4c 


good large 134@14%c, 
Swiss 13@15c.—At Pittsburg, full cream 
1@15'ee, pic nie 15e. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, 
Ohio daisies selling at 14 


p Ib, fair_to 


market firm, 
p lb, flats 14c, 


Swiss 14@15l4c, brick 12%c.—At Cleve- 
land, state full cream 14@1414¢e, favorite 
14@14%4c, Swiss 144%4@1 At Colum- 


bus, state fiats firm at i41!.c, limburger 
ldc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPé 
PING POINTS. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fruits 
and vegetables and other forms of 
country produce steady. Potatoes are 
quoted at 63@65c p bu, sweets $2@2.75 
p bbl, onions 50@60c p bu, apples 1.50@ 
2.75 p bbl. Young chickens 15@16c p Ib, 
old and mixed lots 14@16c, ducks 15e, 
fresh eggs 16@17c p doz, No 2 red wheat 
80c p bu, corn 53@56e, oats 39@42e Hran 
19@21 vo ton, middlings 21@23. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 
phia, eggs unsettled, poultry firm. Po- 
tatoes 65@70c p bu, choice onions $1.50@ 
1.65 p bbl, Danish seed cabbage 5@6 p 





ton, fancy apples 2.50@3 p bbl, Choice 
western fowls 14%c p lb d w, nearby 
chickens M@lic, turkeys 19@21c, fresh 


eggs 15@16c p doz. Oats 43%@45e p bu. 


Congress and Tobacco Interests. 





The report of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wilson to congress recommends an 
appropriation of $195,000 for the bureau 
of soils. A considerable amount of this 
suin was to be used in carrying on in- 
vestigations of soils for tobacco cul- 


ture. Most satisfactory results have 
followed the investigations of experts 
in New England and elsewhere in the 
pust. The plans of the secretary in- 


eluded sending out six field parties for 
soil investigations in various states. 
Each of these field parties would cost 


abeut $5000. 

The house committee on agriculture 
struck from the bill the recommen- 
Cations of the secretary and the com- 


mittee recommendation was adopted by 


the house, 

That the investigations of the past 
have been of very great value to to- 
bacco growers, no one will dispute. 


Tobacco growers everywhere should 
write their senators and Senator Proc- 
ter in particular, at once, to place in 





the bill the recommendations of the 
secretary of agriculture, that the in- 
vestigations of soils for tobacco grow- 
ing may be continued. 

The Philippine tariff bill, as passed 
by the house, provides that a reduction 
in tariff rates on Philippine products 
entering the United States, and which 
now pay 75% of the Dingley rates, shall 
be made to 25% of such rates. The sen- 
committee reported the bill with 
the 25% rate, but. making an exception 
on tobacco and sugar, on which a rate 
of 50% of Dingley rates was reported. 
The decision of the committee not to 
recommend a reduction in cigars and 
tobacco below 5U% is well in line with 
proper protection for this very impor- 
tant American industry. 





soften the ground 
and prepare it for the 
seed. Williams’ Shaving soap 
softens the beard and prepares 
it for the razor. Lathers free- 


ly and the big, creamy lather 
penetrates the beard, softens 
it wonderfully, so that it of- 
fers the least resistance to 
the razor. 


Makes shaving 


easy and pleasant. 
SHAVING 


Bold Throughout the World 


FREE 
A Trial Tablet if you mention 
this paper and send 2c stamp 
to pay postage. Address 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 








Free to Horse and 
Cattle Owners 

Our two large booklets 

telling how to cure 

Lump Jaw in cattle, 

Spavins and all 

kinds of blemishes 

upon horses, also 

Fistula, Poll Evil, 

Sweeny and 

Knee- Sprung, 

Inexpensive 

methods, 

easily em- 

ployed by 

anybodr, 

and that 

cannot 

failt» 

cure 


menwhorely 

upon these 

same methods, 

and for whom 

we have saved 
bundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 
Books mailed free 
if you write stating 
what kind of a case 
you have to treat. 


FLEMING RROS., 
$91 Union Stock Yards, 
Ohicago, LiL. 








VIRCINIA LANDS 


Productive soil, delightful climate. Free Catal e 
B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va 
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- DeELAbaAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
Send for free catalogue. 
Tha De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N. ¢, 


Curb, Splint, 


contracted cord.thrush.greas® 
heel and all forms of lameness 
yield readily to 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


‘Used and endorsed by Adams ExpressCo, 
ng Trotting Park, Mass., Aug. 31, 1899, 












Resdi 
Dr, 3, A. Tuttle, V. S. 

Desr Sir:—I want to add my testimonial to your list recom. 
mending Tuttle’s Elixir for curbs, broken tendons, thrush, and naile 
in the feet. I have used it on all of these casea many times, and 
never failed to make a cure, J. H. NAY. 

Given internally it is sure cure for Colic, Distemper, 
Founder, Pneumonia, etc. 

TOTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, spraing, 
bruises, etc. Kilis pain instantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-cailed Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
4void all blisters; they offeronlytemporaryrelief if any. 


YOUNG MEN, BECOME INDEPENDENT, 


Our School can give you a Veterinary Course in simple 
English language, at home during five months of your 
spare time, and place you in a position to secure a business 
of from $1.20) upwards yearly. Diploma granted and good 
positions cbtained forsuccessful students. Gost within reach 
ofall. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for full particulars 
atonce. THE ONTARIO VETERINARY CORRESPON DENCB 
SCHOOL, Lendon, Ontario, Canada. 


DOES HE KICK Cree 
__ or has he ANY habits? If so CURE 
him with my PULLEY BREAKING BRIDLE only GOS 
postpaid. All horsemen need It. CIRCULAR FREE. 


PROF. JESSE R. BEERY. PleasantHill, Ohio. 


BEFORE BUYING 
A_NEW HARNESS wre ctoesco eonsnmer 


KING HARNESS CO., No. 9 Lake St., Owego, N. ¥. 


.% 




















Send 4 cents postage 
for illustrated catalog 














Where Savings 
Deposits Earn 





THs Company after ten 
F years existence, never 
Capital paying less than 50%, to its 
and depositors, is stronger 
s | than ever, and its funds 

urpuls | more amply secured. _ 
$1,100,000 Write for the facts in 

detail. 

5 percent perannum guaran - 

teed and paid quarterly by 

Assets oh eck themes at 

pleasure without loss of in- 

$1,600,000 terest. Under supervision 

of New York Banking De- 

partment. 














INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
1138 Broadway, New York 























Farming, Manufacturing and Mining in 


ALONG THE LINE 

the South OF THE N.C. & ST. 1. RY. 

For descriptive literature concerning agricultural 
products, live stock and poultry raising, tobacco 
culture, water powers and eligibie sites for man- 
ufacturing industries, timber resources, mineral 
deposits, mining interests, peach growing and lands 
for sale wrile to 


H, F, SMITH, Trafic Manager - Nashville, Tenn, 





FLINTKOTE ROOFING 


Always looks well 





Lasts for years 
Fire and Vermin Proof 


Easily laid 


Costs little money 


Write The FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON 














Any Horseman 





of experience knows that there is no Liniment 
so efficient and absorbent and quick as well in 
its action as 


Sloan's Liniment 





It is not a cheap wash but a genuine 
pain reliever aud scientifically cura- 
tive preparation. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 














PATRI ALCOTE NG 





When the 
hood 
Looks in vain for a bird to come, 
And there is no bower for a wayside 
flower, 
When the 
And it seems quite true, 
robin's through, 
There'll be no more song till spring, 
There’s a wise little brook in a pasture- 
nook 
That remembers how to sing. 


wintry wood in its snowy 


meadows all are dumb. 
when the 


When the very last of the leaves nave 
passed 
And the snow on the ground lies deep; 
When the warm south wind, that was 
glad and kind, 
In the Southland is fast asleep; 
When the vine by the wall has for- 
gotten all 
And the maple no longer glows, 


There’s a brook in a dell that remem- 
bers well— 
There’s a wise little brook that 
knows, 
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His First Dollar. 


A Washington’s Birthday Story by 
Uncle Ted. 

It was the evening before Washing- 

ton’s birthday. I was studying dili- 


gently in my room, well satisfied with 
myself and the world. For I had paid 
my room, board and tuition for three 
months ahead and had a surplus of a 


few dollars left over from my first job 
as a printer, since father and I had sold 
out the little country paper in northern 
Colorado upon which I had learned the 
art preservative. Not a bad beginning 
for a boy of 15. 

Suddenly there came a knock at the 
door and in walked my father, whom I 
had not seen for weeks. It did not take 
long to ascertain that he had had bad 


luck, and was actually “dead broke,” 
which is to say, that he was out of 
funds, with dubious prospects of earn- 


ing money for an indefinite period. Flat- 
tering myself because of my superior 


financial position, as well as actuated 
by a sincere desire to help the family 
fortunes, a solution of the situation 
occurred to me which was at once sug- 
gested. 

“Now, father, you stay here, taking 
my room and board, and tutoring some 


of the boys until a better position turns 
up, and I will go to Denver and earn 
money setting type.” 

The idea was followed up by pressing 
into his hands a small roll of bills, with 
the air of a lord, retaining what I 
thought was enough money to take care 
of my needs for a week or two. Father 
remonstrated, but to no purpose, for 
my mind was made up, though it was 
finally arranged that he should go down 
to the station the next morning to see 
me off. 

Bright and early on Washington’s 
birthday, we started for the depot. The 
air was clear as crystal, but glistening 


with frost, for the mercury was away 
below zero. Upon buying a ticket for 
Denver, only 10 cents in change was 
returned. I was dumfounded, having 


expected several dollars, but it seems 
I had given father more than I had in- 
tended, and was going out into the 
world with only a dime in my pocket. 
But having carried the affair with such 
a high hand thus far, it would not do 
to show the white feather now, and so 
with a brave front I boarded the train 
and set out to seek my fortune. 
Arriving at Denver sbout 10 in the 
morning, the first printing office I came 
to, on 15th street, was the Colorado 
Farmer. Mr Stanger, the editor, was 
seated in a big rocking chair in his 
front office, as I stepped up to him and 
said, “Do you want to hire a printer?” 


He looked me over from top to toe 





—being small for my years, he didn’t 
have far to look—and then with an 
amused smile replied: ‘Yes, we do want 
to hire a man, but we don’t want any 
boys around!” 

“Well, just give me a chance, and I’ll 
show you I can do a man’s work when 
it comes to sticking type.”’ 

With that he called to his foreman 
and bade him give me a case. Now 
this foreman was a mean-livered fellow 
and between us instantly sprang up a 
strong antipathy. He directed me toa 
dirty case, and gave me a lot of old type 
to “distribute’’—that is, to fill the case 
preparatory to setting type. Soon the 
noon hour arrived, and the help went 
out to lunch. I was awfully hungry, 
but too proud to borrow and too thrifty 
to let go of my last dime. As long as I 
had 10 cents ahead of the game, I was 
a capitalist, but to let go of my last 
cent was truly to “get up against it.” 

Working alone during the _ silent 
nooning, I remembered having read, in 
a book called Famous Boys and How 
They Became Great Men, about a boy 
who instead of eating had tied his apron 
strings tighter. Suiting action to the 
thought, even the tightest band around 
my stomach seemed a mighty poor sub- 
stitute for something inside of it. 

Soon after 1 o’clock my case was filled 
with type and I was ready for ‘“‘copy’”— 
that is, for an article to be set up in 
type for the paper. The foreman had 
been fumbling over the copy and I 
knew he was just mean enough to give 
me the toughest writing he could find. 
Sure enough, for it was written in a 
Spanish hand, more Spanish than Eng- 
lish, the words all run into one on each 
line, not an i dotted nor a t crossed. 
The editor, unable to read it, had sent 
it out to the printer to “fix it up as it 
was set up.” 

I couldn’t read it, right side up or 
upside down or crosswise. But the 
foreman was watching and grinning 
with that mean look of his, as much as 
to say, “That kid can’t set type, and 
more, we'll prove it.’’” Of course it 
would never do to own up beaten, so I 
studied the manuscript more closely 
until the signature of the writer was 
deciphered, also the name of the Sa- 
guache country and of some ditch he 
was evidently writing about. 

Now I had attended the meetings of 
one of the first irrigation companies in 
northern Colorado, my father had writ- 
ten more or less about the subject in 
our local paper, I had put his articles 
in type, and therefore was somewhat 
informed on the subject. Knowing a 
little also about the needs of southern 
Colorado, I proceeded to make up and 
put in type an article that, if I do say 
it, read like an essay in English rhet- 
oric as to the irrigation needs of the 
Saguache valley. The writer’s name 
was duly added in the type, and in 
fear and trembling, a proof was pulled 
and sent in to the editor. Half an 


hour later he came into the composing 
room, holding my proof in his hand, 
and in his gruff voice said, ‘““Who set 
up this article ” 

I thought my days were numbered, 
but kept still as the foreman replied, 
pointing at me, “That boy over in the 
corner!” 

“Best job ever done in this office,” 
exclaimed Mr Stanger, in a tone that 
seemed to me the most pleasing I had 
ever heard. 

Of course the foreman was now 
obliged to hire me, and at 6 o'clock 
said he would pay me $12 Saturday 
night. But though now hungrier than 
ever, my pride still forbade my asking 
an advance from him, knowing that 
the request would be refused as soon 
as uttered. I reckoned, however, that 
the editor, who had been so pleased 
with my work, might be more respon- 
sive, and therefore waited until he was 
alone in his front office. It contained, 
besides his rocker, a small table and 
chair, another chair with three legs, 
and along one side was an old bar un- 
der which had been swept the dirt, pa- 
per and office accumulations for weeks. 
Watching my chance, I said, “Mr 
Stanger, your foreman has agreed to 
pay me Saturday night $12, but it is 
only Tuesday now and [I have no 
money and wish to know if you will 
kindly loan me $5.” 

Glancing at me he replied, “Well, 
sonny, we have seen these tramp print- 
ers before!” In truth, it must be ex- 
plained that he, like many others in 
the business, had often been shame- 
fully imposed upon by irresponsible 
tramps. But happening to see how my 
face fell at his reply, he took compas- 
sion on me and volunteered, ‘Well, 
young man, I tell you what I will do: 
I'll let you have the key to the office, 
so you can sleep here under the bar 
where it’s warm. There’s nothing you 
can steal here, anyhow.”’ 

The latter remark really seemed 
funny, and as I thanked him, I 
couldn’t help answering, “No fear of 
stealing your outfit. The whole propo- 
sition here wouldn’t sell for enough to 
buy a sandwich.” 

He laughingly turned the key in the 
lock, handed it to me, and went his 
way. 

Now was I surely in dire straits, so 
hungry and faint I could hardly stand, 
yet loath to part with my ten cents 
which was all that stood between me 
and poverty. Walking along Larimer 
street, then the site of many restau- 
rants, it did seem as though there 
never before had been displayed sc 
much and such varied food. All the 
genius of Delmonico could not surpass 
the show, to my famished imagination, 
and to this day, when my wealthy 
friends complain of loss of appetite or 
of dyspepsia, I advise them to go to a 
strange place in their old clothes with- 
out a penny, and guarantee they will 
have the appetite and digestion of an 
ostrich by the time they will have 
earned a square meal. It is an heroic 
remedy, but I xever knew it to fail! 

Well, finally coming to a cheap look- 
ing hotel, that advertised ‘day boaré 
$5 a week.” I went in and called for 
the proprietor. Mr Taylor was a big, 
fat, jolly, fatherly man, with a kindly 
eye, and I said to him, “I am a prirter, 
working at the Colorado Farme -*- 
fice, and shall get $12 Satr~ ‘ay nigut. 
I’m coming here to board, and mean 
to bring my father here in a few weeks. 
Now, if you can’t trust me—and you'll 
be the first man that ever refused (I 
had never asked before), I have an im- 
itation gold watch here that I will put 
up as collateral.” 

He seemed to be impressed with my 
seriousness, for I put into my proposi- 


‘tion all the earnestness of a boy who 


was utilizing his last chance for a 
meal after fasting twelve hours, but 
Mr Taylor had also had costly expe- 
rience with itinerant printers, so with 
a mingled air of humanity and wari- 
ness, he jovially slapped me on the 
back and answered, ‘“‘Well, sonny, I 
know just how it is—been through the 
mill myself, but guess I'd better take 
the watch!” 

Did I eat a square meal? You bet 
your sweet life. Then I went back to 
the office, turned in on the papers under 
the bar, slept like a log, and woke up 
in the morning, refreshed and still ten 
cents ahead of the game. 

Saturday night, $12 was paid to me. 
Never did money seem so good or so 
well earned. I paid Mr Taylor $5 for 
my board, I sent $5 to my father, I 
put $1 in the Denver dime savings 
bank, I had $1.10 in my pocket, and I 
owed no man anything. I had met the 
world and I had conquered. Monte 
Cristo never felt so elated. I trod on 
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air. I was the richest man (no longer 
a boy) in Denver. The full joy of vic- 
tory was in my veins. 

That was really my first dollar. But 
it was much more—it was the first time 
that alone and unaided, I had overcome 
all obstacles. These are the experiences 
that make up strength of character and 
firmness of will. 

In the ups and downs of life during 
the twenty-five years since, the mem- 
ory of that Washington’s birthday 
gloom and how it was thus transformed 
into a glorious victory, has ever been 
an inspiration to me. And if this re- 
cital of it inspires young or old in their 
struggles with life, Uncle Ted will in- 
deed be pleased that he has written this 
true story of one of his boyhood ex- 
periences. 





Free to 
Everyone 


A Priceless Book Sent Free 
For the Asking. 


Piles Cured Without Cutting, Danger 
or Detention From Work, by a 
Simple Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of 
this most troublesome disease, For sale 
by all druggists at 50c a package. 
Thousands have been quickly cured. 
Ask your druggist for a package of 
Pyramid Pile Cure, or write for our 
little book, which tells all about the 
cause and cure of piles. Write your 








name and address plainly on a postal 
card, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and you will receive 


the book by return mail. 


The Blind May See 


ce the discovery by Dr. nay 
oe the noted Chic goOculist, 
of a home treatment for the cure 
of Blindness, Cataracts, Scums 
and Diseases of the Optic Nerves, 
s0 many people have been re- 
stored to sight “that he is war- 
ranted in his’ assertion that while 
eve te is sight thereis hope. The 
Dissolvent Method dis- 
pe oo and absorbsall unnatural growths in and 
on the eye abootuaety without injury, A. San- 
i. Mapleton, fows, cured of twelve years’ 
$8 caused Syqntarectas write him, Cross 
Epes Straightened in a few minutes without 
pein. The knife is never used. Dr. Oneal wil! 
advise you, send new book and testimonials free. 
(Nothing — C. O. D. unless ge Address 
N ONEAL, Mi. D. 
562 Dearborn St., ‘Chicago. 


















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


eee Don’t fall to use Cason. fen 
Sayer for the distressing and often 
PY fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet {s sent kn which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. li Druggists. 




















VAPO-OCRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton rma New York. 
RIGHT 


A dents AWAY 
on Wanted 


PAY 


We desire to secure a number of good agents for 
the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” in 
the states of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the South and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Good pay to the right men. 
Residents of the respective states preferred. 
When applying, state experience. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Foreword of the March Sale of: 
China, Bric=a=brac and Cut Glass 


N Monday, March 2nd, begins the great Wanamaker Semi-Annual Sale of China, Art Wares and Cut Glass— an 

event to which thousands of housekeepers throughout the whole country look forward with eagerness. 

And rightly; for of the many similar movements announced for this season of the year, not one approaches in 
magnitude, scope, importance and economy the Wanamaker Sale. 


Reasons for this are trite but worth repeating : 


We are the most extensive importers of French China in the United States. 
Our enormous purchases, at home and abroad, for our two stores, give us an unequaled advantage with the manufacturers 


in the matter of determining prices. 


We control the entire output of a Cut Glass factory, laying particular stress on the brilliancy, purity, richness of cutting 


and beauty of design of the product. 


Contracts, made long in advance, for all surplus stocks of important manufacturers of Art Wares assure an unmatched 


stock of artistic Bric-a-brac. 


Our buyer goes directly to the studios in Italy, in which the superb Marble 


executed, and buys the choicest specimens at first hand. 


Busts, Figures and Pedestals are 


Certain facts, applying particularly to the present sale, may be of interest: 
The stocks of China, Glass and Art Wares prepared for each store for tales sale aggregate $150,000— $300,000 in all. 


To these must be added our vast regular stocks, now at the height of their beauty and fullness. 


more in value. 


These amount to as much 


There is already purchased, and now either in stock or in transit, a greater amount of China and Glass than we have 


ever before gathered for a March Sale. 


The savings on each piece range from 20 to 50 per cent, and average prices are 


ONE-THIRD BELOW REAL VALUES 


As this is written details are not possible. 
beginning March 2nd. 


Full announcements will be made in the New York daily newspapers, 


To those who are interested, and who do not see these papers regularly, we shall be glad to mail copies of our adver- 


tisement, or to give full details by letter, upon request. 





Hints of the New Dress Goods in 
Wool and Silk-and=-Wool 


OU can choose the materials for your Spring 
Vy either of two lines—the soft, clinging Crepes, Voiles and 
Etamines, that fall into graceful lines; or the smart, Scotch- 
looking mixed wool suitings for the tailored gowns, 

There’s a touch of the fanciful, as to design, in many of the 
former little hyphens of white, kinky mohair, for instance, that give, 
in the aggregate, the effect of disjointed stripes and plaids on colored 
grounds. Then there are French knots of the same glistening white 
mohair scattered over the fabric, with no apparent attempt at a 
design. 

In fact, the new Spring dress goods are calculated to cor- 
respond admirably to the fashions in gowns that the season is bring- 
img with it. 

Our collection of plain and novelty fabrics contains all that is 
best, newest and most attractive. Ask us to send you samples of 
any line that may interest you. Our Mail Order Department will 
take care of your needs promptly and well. 


Here are a few hints of the stylish new fabrics: 


$1.75 to $3.50. yd. 
$1.75 to $3 yd. 
$1.25 to $3 yd. 


Novelty Eoliennes . P ’ 
Novelty 
Scotch Mixed Suitings 


Voiles ’ ‘ ° ° 


gown along 





The Spring Silks Are Radiant 
with Beauty 


T’S an easy matter to plan your summer dress-campaign, with the 
Wanamaker stock of Silks to consult and draw upon. The show- 
ing is already comprehensive, and new recruits are 

arriving daily. 
and Printed Silks will again be favorites for Spring — but 
Hundreds of patterns in rich double-width, 


superbly 


Foulards 
colors and designs are novel. 


plain and broche Louisines, Liberty Satins, Gauze, and Foulards in new, 
rich printings come from France. These are $4 to $8 a yard. 

Then there are the fine, serviceable Foulards, in neat printings, that 
range from soc to $1.50 a yard. Among them are many polka dots in 
black and white and navy blue ‘and white. 

Plain silks, in the softer weaves, will be popular, in colors and black 
Among them Peau de Cygne, at 75¢c to $1.50; Louisine,-at 75c to $1.50, 
and Crepe de Chine, at 85c to $7.50. 


most attrac- 
orders before 


offer certain 
placed large 


Besides all these silks in regular stock, we 
tive groups at these specially’ low prices. We 
the recent rise in raw silk: 

48,000 yards of Printed Habutai, 50c a yd. 
In hundreds of neat dots and figures in 
navy blue-and-white and black-and-white. 

20,000 yards of Imperial Taffetas, 58c—In 
all colors and black; exceedingly strong and 
durable; soft finish, but of good weight. 

10,000 yards of Black Taffetas, 65c—Extra 
strong and durable, 19 inches w ide, with 
“ Wear Guaranteed " woven in selvage. 

12,000 yards of Imported Black Taffetas, 
75c—From one of the world’s best manu 
facturers, a very fine quality. ‘Wear Guar- 
anteed”’ woven in the selvage 


10,000 yards of Imported White Taffetas, 
75c—Firm and strong, of good weight and 
brilliancy. 


50,000 Yards of Fine Twilled Foulards, 75c 
and 85c—In a great variety of designs and 
colorings. Including all sorts of polka dots. 


18,000 yards of Fine Black Silks, $1—Gilt 
edge Black Taffetas, fine black Peau de Soie, 
Peau de Cygne and Crepe de Chine. All 
guaranteed to wear. 





Silk-and-Wool Crepe de Paris 85c to $1.75 yd. It’s very easy to buy from ts by mail; particularly after you 
Silk-and Wool Eoliennes . - $1.25 to $2 yd. have made the beginning. We shall be glad to send samples on 
pmteene tn ; ‘ 5 ~~ 2 re request. It will help matters to tell us about what price you wish to 
All-wool Etamines . . . ; $1 to $2 yd. anes : noe We : ‘ : 

Crepe Mistrals ; ‘ 75c to$2 yd. pay and the particular sorts of silk you. desire. 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 
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Duty to Our Children. 


MRS F, E, DAWLEY, FLORA NEW YORK 
STATE GRANGE, 





The following extracts from the report 
of Mrs Dawley, read before the New 
York state grange, contain truths and 
suggestions which will appeal to every 
mother and father whose privilege it is 
to bring their children up on the farm. 
Mrs Dawley says: 

“As a child I was brought up under 
the shadow of a beauciful picture, 
where a bright-faced mother beamed 
on a family of little children who clung 
to her garments with winning smiles 
depicted on their faces. The artist’s 
thought had caught the little group 
when the mother was seated and evi- 
dently reading to the children from a 
most interesting book. Her sweet smile 
and their bright, eager faces indicated 
that this was one of the mother’s hap- 
piest hours, as she was not only enter- 
taining the children, but storing their 
minds with knowledge, and beneath 
was the legend, ‘God is Love.” 

Motherhood is love and so mothers 
must be near God. Happy indeed is 
the child who is born in love. Great, 
indeed, is the responsibility of the 
mother. We often hear much of the 





MRS F. E. DAWLEY. 


responsibility of children to their pa- 
rents, but I fear sometimes that we 
do not hear enough about the respon- 
sibility of the parents to their children. 
One of the great advantages of life on 
the farm is that the parents and chil- 
dren must learn to work together and 
{f the influence of the parent is right, 
children brought up in this way have 
great advantages over those who are 
reared in town and are not brought so 
closely under parental influence. 

In the country there is more oppor- 
tunity to beautify home surroundings, 
to plant flowers and trees. The chil- 
dren should have pets. Nothing so 
develops a child as companionship with 
living birds and animals. In no way 
.can a child learn that fidelity and 
trusting love are better than to have 
the companionsnip of an_ intelligent, 
faithful dog. To care for helplessness 
is divine. Here God and motherhood 
come together. To guide and direct 
our children in the paths of industry, 
truth and peace is love’s labor. The 
more we bestow on them the more is 
left for us, for love comes most to those 
who give most. 

Do not teach the children that life’s 
pathway is strewn with thorns and 
brambles in all directions. Too much 
such teaching has already gone forth 
and the masses are pushing, crushing, 
surging and jostling against each oth- 
er, even to madness and destruction. 
Still in all this wild rush we occasion- 
ally see individuals who are quietly 
and gently, with a pleasant word and 
smile, making their way through the 
seething mass of humanity, almost 
without disturbing it and reaching the 
desired goal—‘‘as sorrow and weeping 
may endure for the night, but joy 


- 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn (The Clothier), says if any suf- 





ferer from Kidney and Bladder Disease 
will write him he will direct them to 
the perfect home cure he used. He 
makes no charge whatever for the fa- 
vor.—[Aav. 





THE SERIOUS HOUR 


cometh tn the morning,” so ‘will peace 
comne with earnest, conscientious ef- 
fort accompanied with consideration 
for others. 

Like men engaged in the life 
saving service, who patrol the sea 
wrecks, we must be constantly look- 
ing in our children for that which we 
do not wish to find. Centuries of strife 
seem to have bred into the human 
race, elements of untruth, trickery and 
viciousness that may crop out in our 
little ones. This is hardly to be won- 
dered at when we think that it is but 
a few hundred years since the progen- 
itors of we people of the northland 
were comparatively savage and were 
fighting over a bone as viciously as the 
dogs in our own dooryard, when the 
title to a horse rested in the ownership 
of a halter and the power to put it 
on when might made right and strength 
and cunning gave supremacy. 

When we stop to consider the brevity 
of our boasted civilization it is not to 
be wondered at that some of these 
traits manifest themselves in our chil- 
dren, and when they do we should cor- 
rect them gently yet firmly and en- 
deavor to lead them to a realization of 
the debt which we all owe each other 
and impress upon them the great truth 
that no person has a moral right to 
injure the person or the feelings of 
another. 

To those of us who have not lived in 
a large city it seems very strange that 
people can live in adjoining houses, or 
even in the same building, for years, 
without knowing each other, and in 
some cases without even learning their 
names. Still some of we farm folk are 
just exactly as thoughtless. We have 
many interesting and beautiful neigh- 
bors, some of whom are working for 
us from sunrise to sunset, whom we 
do not pay and when we meet them 
pass as unceremoniously as though they 
were nothing to us. In some cases we 
destroy their homes, break up their 
families, or allow others to do_ so, 
greatly to their sorrow and to our pe- 
cuniary disadvantage. 

Right here in central New York 
years ago there was the extensive fam- 
ily of “Bob White,” every member of 
which worked for the farmer busily all 
day long picking up the seeds of nox- 
ious weeds, catching grasshoppers and 
other insects and to-day there is hard- 
ly one of the family left. Nearly every 
member of it has met a violent death, 
which, through a sin of omission, I 
fear is charged to the door of his 
former employer. The grouse family 
are now only to be found in the deep- 
est brush. The extensive family of 
larks are so nearly gone that when the 
children see one they ask, what is it? 
The thrushes, vireos and warblers, who 
have killed untold millions of plant 
lice for us, are not half as numerous 
as they used to be. In their stead we 
have visitations of insect pests’ that 
lead us to sympathize more deeply than 
ever with that group of Egyptians who 
were ruled over by Pharaoh of the 
Red sea fame. We should all know 
these employees of ours much better 
than we do and should see that the 
laws that have been enacted to protect 
them are rigidly enforced. 

The nature study work is doing much 
to protect the birds, as the minute we 
begin to study about them their great 
economic value to us, as agricultur- 
ists, is impressed upon us. But this is 
not the principal thought in connection 
with nature study. The greatest value 
is that it teaches children to be obser- 
vant and to study and investigate those 
things which are not noticed ordinarily. 
Through nature studies children also 
learn patience, goodness, gentleness, 
perseverence, love and reverance and 
receive an inspiration for country life 
which is healthful, spiritually, men- 
tally and bodily. I would not try to 
make every boy a farmer or every girl 
a farmer’s wife, but it does seem to me 
that we should impress upon the chil- 
dren that while the opportunity to 
make great fortunes will not often open 
to them on the farm, there are less 
failures among those engaged in our 
business than any other. When we 
read eulogies on the captains of indus- 
try, who have accumulated fortunes 
in mining, commerce and manufactur- 
ing, we do not hear of the poor, miser- 
able privates who have fallen by the 
wayside, financial, moral and physical 
wrecks, 

Nature study work in America is in 
its infancy. Sweeden, Germany, Aus- 
tria, France and other countries long 
years ago established schools’ for 
agriculture, and I am pleased to say 
that Hon Charles R. Skinner, super- 
intendent of public instruction in our 





own state, is doing all in his power to 
interest the teachers and pupils in our 
rural schools along these lines. Cor- 
nell university, through its bureau of 
nature study conducted by the chil- 
dren’s beloved ‘“‘Uncle John” and his 
associates, is doing a grand and noble 
work for our boys and girls. The spe- 
cial lectures for children which have 
been delivered at the farmers’ insti- 
tutes during the past six years are 
growing in popularity. The children’s 
flower show at the state fair, for which 
the commission have set aside a spe- 
cific sum this year, are doing much to 
interest the little folks. 

{ look forward to great development 
in these lines and I hope that the chil- 
dren who are being interested in na- 
ture study in our public schools to-day 
may have the opportunity of attending 
agricultural high schools, which should 
be erected in each judicial district, if 
not in each county, to be maintained 
at state and county expense. Our col- 
lege of agriculture at Cornell and our 
experiment station at Geneva, have 
done great things for agriculture; but 
the demand: for their graduates as 
teachers, investigators and other lines 
of scientific and practical work has 
kept the great majority of these boys 
from returning to the farm. The short 
course in agriculture is partially filling 


‘this great gap in our educational sys- 


tem, but there is room for further im- 
provement and a system of schools lo- 
cated nearer our farm homes would no 
doubt be a step in the right direction.” 


Improving the Sunday School. 


oo 

An organized effort to make Sunday 
school work more attractive to the chil- 
dren, and therefore more efficient, is be- 
ing made in various parts of the coun- 
try. A typical effort is that of the 
Crawford county Sunday school asso- 
ciation, of which G. W. Wilson of Trim- 
ble, Ill, is president. Without giving 
any particular atttention to particular 
creeds, this association seeks to pro- 
mote the Sunday school work within 
reach of every home in the county. 
Then it arranges an institute at least 
once each year, within easy reach of 
every Sunday school teacher, at which 
the teachers are given the latest and 
best ideas in carrying on Sunday school 
work, 

Wherever a church is weak or ineffi- 
cient, the association seeks to establish 
a Sunday’ school organization. A visi- 
tation of every home to invite parents 
and children to the Sunday exercises 
is also conducted. The association thus 
divides its work into a home depart- 
ment for dealing with homes a normal 
department for conducting teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and a primary department. 


———__—__. 


A Life to Emulate. 


EUGENE C, DOLSON, 








One from my boyhood I have known, 
A strong and honest man, 

With quiet ways, the noble type 
Of nature’s highest plan. 


A strenuous will that sets at naught 
The tireless march of time; 

A heart elate; a head as clear 
As when in manhood’s prime. 


Our lives are doomed to fall or stand 
*"Neath adverse fortune’s shock; 
But storms that sway the shifting 
sand, 
Beat powerless on the rock. 


And he whose true unswerving soul 
So nobly strove with fate, 

Has gained the goal at last—his deeds 
Are ours to emulate, 








A CU RE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma suffereis nced no longer leave home and 
business in order to be cured. Nature has pro 
duced a vegetable remedy that will permanently 
cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs and ‘bron- 
chiat tubes. Having tested its wonderful curative 
powers im thousands ot cases (with a record of 90 
per cent permanently cured), and desiring to relieve 
human suffering. 1 will send free of charge to all 
sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe in German, 
French or English with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, Address with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 8417 Powers Block, 
Rochester, N NY. 





ATT a 
D Send 2s your sdvrese 
and we will show you 
a ay ur —_— ee S3aday 
sure; we 


Purnish the work and teach om end A. work in 
the locality where oe a Send us — address and we will 
Ss lain the busi ly, —_ eoctear profit 

for every day's Sarg absolutely enone rite at once. 
ROYAL NUFACTURL ING CO. Box 875, ve 








VERY FEW PEOPLE 


Are Free From Some Form of Indiges. 
tion. 

Very few people are free from some 
form of indigestion, but scarcely two 
will have the same symptoms. 

Some suffer most directly after eat- 
ing, bloating from gas in stomach and 
bowels, others have heartburn or sour 
risings, still others have palpitation of 
heart, headaches, sleeplessness, pains 
in chest and under shoulder blades, 
some have extreme nervousness, as in 
nervous dyspepsia. 

But whatever the symptoms may be, 
the cause in all cases of indigestion is 
the same, that is, the stomach for some 
reason fails to properly and promptly 
digest what is eaten. 

This is the whole story of stomach 
troubles in a nutshell. The stomach 
must-have rest and assistance, and 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets give it both 
by supplying those natural digestives 
which every weak stomach lacks, ow- 
ing to the failure of the peptic glands 
in the stomach to secrete sufficient acid 
and pepsin to thoroughly digest and 
assimilate the food eaten. 

One -grain of the active principte in 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
3000 grains of meat, eggs or other 
wholesome food, and this claim has 
been vroven by actual experiment, 
which anyone can perform for himself 
in the following manner: Cut a hard- 
boiled egg into very small -pieces, as 
it would be if masticated; place the egg 
and two or three of the tablets in a bot- 
tle or jar containing warm water 
heated to 98 degrees (the temperature 
of the body), and, keep it at this tem- 
perature for three and one-half hours, 
at the end of which time the egg will 
be as completely digested as it would 
have been in the healthy stomach of a 
hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that 
what Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
do to the egg in the bottle-it will do 
to the egg or meat in the stomach, and 
nothing else will rest and invigorate 
the stomach so safely and effectually. 
Even a little child can take Stuart's 
Tablets with safety and benefit if its 
digestion is weak and the thousands of 
cures. accomplished by their regular 
daily use are easily explainéd when 
it is understood that they are com- 
posed of vegetable essences, aseptic 
pepsin, diastase and Golden .Seal, 
which mingle with the food and digest 
it thoroughly, giving the overworked 
stomach a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neith- 
er do pills and cathartic medicines, 
which simply irritate and inflame the 
intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and 
promptly digested there will be no con- 
stipation, nor in fact will there be dis- 
ease of any kind, because good diges- 
tion means good health in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets are wagrld-wide and 
they are sold at the moderate price of 
50 cents for full-sized package in every 
drug store in the United States and 
Canada, as well as in Europe. 


Taken From The System. 
Nothing remains which can produce 
an attack. You can eat, sleep and stand 


exposure without slightest return of symptoms. Appetite 
improved; blood enriched; nerves strengthened; whole 
system built up; health permanently restored; life made 
enjoyable. Book J Free. Dk. HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥- 








Free to our Readers.—The New Cure for Kidney 
and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


As stated in our fast Issue the new botanical 
discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonderful curative 
in all diseases caused by Uric acid in the blood, 
or disordered action of the Kidneys and urinary 
organs. The New York World publishes the re- 


markable case of Rev. A. C. Darling, minister 
of the gospel at North Constantia, New York, 
cured by Alkavis, when, as he says himself, he had 
lost faith in man and medicine, and was prepari 
himself for certain death, Similar testimony to 
this wonderful new remedy comes from others, 11 
cluding many ladies suffering from disorders pecu- 
liar to womanhood. The Church Kidney Cure Co., 
of No, 451 Fourth Avenue, New York, who so 
far are its only importers, are so anxious to prove 
its value that for the sake of introduction thes 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by 
mail to every reader ot American Agricultursst, Wo 
is a Sufferer from any form of Kidney or Bladder 
disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, difficult or too frequent 
passing water, or other affliction due to improper 
action of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs, We 
advise all Sufferers to send their names and address 
to the Company, and receive the Alkavis free. To 
prove its wonderful curative powers, it is sent to 
you entirely free. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
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A Circle Marker. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 





A homemade substitute for a pair of 
compasses is here shown. Make from 
a strip of celluloid and burn the row 
of holes down the center. The arrow 
may be as long as desired, and the 
holes as close together as you please. 

The point of a darning needle held in 
the flame of a candle will easily burn 








AS THE MARKER APPEARS, 


the tiny holes, for all save the one at 
the point of the arrow need but to be 
large enough to turn loosely on a com- 
ynon pin. The one at the point must 
nilow the point of a lead pencil to move 
freely in it. ‘ 
To use, measure from the pencil holes 
to that denoting half the diameter of 
desired circle, stick a pin down through 
this, put pencil in place and swing the 
arrow around, pressing the pencil point 
firmly down as you proceed. For chil- 
dren to use, or for occasional use, this 
is a very handy device. 
. a 


ment Present. . 


An Engage 
HELEN L. WEBBER. 

\ certain Jady, hearing of the en- 
gagement of a friend, wanted to give 
her some little gift. She thought a 
while, and finally decided that a very 
appropriate present on such an occa- 





si could be made out of the material 
ot ner 


own wedding gown, which was 

vhite silk. 
She hunted in her boxes of odds and 
ends, and found that she had some 
good-sized pieces, large enough for 


making a pin case, so she took a piece 
of white silk 8 inches wide by 12 inches 
long, Which she folded like a book. On 
one side she embroidered in light blue 
the initial of her friend, and on the 
other, little blue forget-me-nots. 

ror a lining she used light blue silk, 
of cotton between. The 


aud put a layer 
edges she pound with light blue ribbon. 
Now inside she put pins, having differ- 


ent-colored heads, which are found so 
convenient in pinning down a tie or col- 





BUSY 


white violets, 11 in all, with centers of 
pale green touched with red amd con- 
nected by curved lines, ‘worked in 
heavy green silk. This collar is round 
instead of square, and the design is 
easily drawn by anyone. In the center 
of the back, some distance from the 
edge, a violet is drawn, and two inches 
or so to the right another is drawn, a 
little further from the edge, and on the 
left side the same, continuing on both 
sides until there are five on each side. 
Connect the flowers by means of wavy 
lines. A white stock collar, embroid- 
ered in white violets with green wavy 
lines between, is worn with the waist. 


A Recipe File. 


MRS A. 8S. MERCURE. 





A good way to keep the various rec- 
ipes that accumulate, those written on 
a stray slip of paper, as well as those 
cut from a newspaper or magazine, is 
to put them in an ordinary commercial 
filing cabinet such as your husband 
probably keeps on his desk. ‘These cost 
25 or 30 cents and are so thoroughly in- 
dexed that they will save one enough 
time and trouble to more than pay for 
themselves, 

Under A can be put the recipes for 
apple dumplings, apple snow, etc; un- 
der B those for bread and biscuits, un- 
der C those for cake and so on, in- 
definitely. If you wish to find your fa- 
vorite recipe for plum pudding, a min- 
ute’s glance through recipes filed 
under P will bring it forth. It may be 
kept out of the file while being used, 
and so quickly slipped back again in 
the same place from which it was taken 
that you will wonder you did not have 
of these convenient receptacles long 


he 


one 


ago. 


FINGERS 


Crocheted Slippers. 


MAY LONARD, 





These are nice for father and the 
boys to wear at home evenings, or when 
building the fire. Fleece-lined soles 
can be purchased at any store ready for 
the tops, but very good soles can be 
made at home by first cutting the shape 
from floor oilcloth or pasteboard, If 
the oilcloth is used, it will answer for 
the bottom, and will need a thick lin- 
ing of heavy woolen goods or wadded 
and quilted linings. 


Where pasteboard is used, the bot- 
toms must be made of heavy cloth, 
leather or felt from an old hat, and 


have a soft, thick lining over the paste- 
board. In either case the soles must 
be bound with braid stitched into place 


upon the machine. The tops are cro- 
cheted of very heavy yarn. 
Ch 16, tr in 15th ch, tr in each ch 


until 7th ch is reached, 3 tr in 7th ch, 
tr to end of ch. Turn, ch 2, tr in each 
st until center st is reached, 3 tr in cen- 
ter st, tr in each remaining st. These 
trs are made a little different from 
common, so as to make the work thick- 
er. Instead of drawing the _ thread 
through 2 loops at a time, it is drawn 
through them all at once. 

Continue the rows, widening in the 
center each time, until it is as long as 
you wish the front of the slipper, then 
crochet from the lower edge toward the 
center until you have a row as long 
as you wish the sides to be high. Then 
crochet a strip this width until it is 
long enough to reach around the sole. 
Sew this edge to the front and crochet 


a row of 2 ch, tr. 2 ch, around the en- 
tire top, putting tr into every other 
stitch. Crochet simple scallop above 


22 
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this, and sew to the sole. Run elastic 
through the spaces and put a bow or 
a pompon at the front. 

2 


Loop Finish for Shippers. 





A very satisfactory loop edging for 
crocheted or knitted slippers is made 
in this way: Cast on any number of 
stitches desired and knit the first row 
plain. 

2d row—Place needle in stitch as for 
knitting a stitch, but instead wind the 
worsted over two fingers three times; 
the third time bring it up around the 
right-hand needle and knit the stitch, 
which will look as if there were three 
in one. Put the other needle back in 
the stitch just made and knit it with 
the single wool—making the loop very 
strong. 

Repeat the first and second rows. 

For shorter loops, wind the worsted 
around one finger. « 

=_ 





Old Linings and muslin dresses are 
wonderfully improved by dipping in 


gum arabic water instead of starch. 
The proportions are four ounces of 
gum arabic to one quart of boiling 
water. Keep bottled and dilute accord- 
ing to the requirements of the ma- 
terial. Treated in this way, the fabric 
looks quite like new.—[Elizabeth L, 


Parsons. 


Undervest Fronts may be cut down 
further, so that they will go on easily; 
then make buttonholes in the facings 
added, and sew on buttons. You will 
be glad you did so, if you chance to be 
sick.—[T. M. C. 








lar. It made a pretty gift, which was 
much appreciated. One could carry out 
the same idea in making a handker- 
chief or veil case. 
- - j 

Fancy Work Suggestions. | 
TRACY A, NELSON, | 





Embroidery, crochet, drawn work and 
battenberg lace are utilized in such a 
variety of pretty Ways, especially for 
wearing apparel, that the work, ex- 
pense and the time expended in making 
them are as nothing compared to the 
cost of buying them outright. 


A thin white tie of mull, the ends 
embroidered with two large trefoils, 
worked in green filo silk, makes a 





pretty addition to the box of neck ac- 
cessories which every girl like to keep 
well filled. 

The work is done in buttonhole stitch 
and the cloth at the ends cut away, 
and as a finish three rows of crochet | 
in simple loops of five chain each are 
worked right into the buttonhole, the 
same green silk being used for the |! 
purpose. The leaves of the trefoils are 
heart-shaped, and within each one 
another is buttonholed with the outside 
edge of the buttonhole toward the cen- 
ter of the trefoil, by which means the 
cloth in the center can be cut away and 
open space filled in with a spider 
web or any other fancy lace stitch. 

A handkerchief, always lovely as a 
gift, is made of fine India linen, hem- 
Stitched, and all around the border 
close together in a row, are worked 
forget-me-nots in pale blue filo floss. 

Another is edged with footing, and 
around the outer edge of the footing 
pale blue corded silk thread, drawn 
through the meshes, putting the needle 
in and out, missing two or more meshes 
at every stitch. Three or four times 
around makes a pretty edge and gives 
the appearance of a satin baby ribbon. 

A pretty sailor collar lately seen 
was made of black India linen, em- 
broidered in blue forget-me-nots, singly, 
all along the border, with five in each 
corner. There were 53 in all, and they 
were quite a little larger than the ordi- 
nary forget-me-nots; but considering 
the expense, the effect was lovely. 

Another collar to match a waist of 
blue wool was embroidered in large 
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We will send to every 


PERSONAL TO 
SUBSCRIBERS! 


subscriber or reader of 


The American Agriculturist 


A full-sized ONE DOLLAR package of VITA2-ORE, by mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be 
pald for within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her more 


good than all the drugs and doses of quacks or good doctors or patent medicine he or she has ever used. 


Read 


this over again carefully and understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, and not before. 


We take all the risk; you have nothing to lose. 


If it does not benefit you, you pay us nothing. 


VITAE-ORE is 


a natural, hard, adamantine, rock-like substance—mineral—ORE—mined from the ground like gold and silver, and 


requires about twenty years for oxidization. 


It contains FREE IRON, FREBR SULPHUR AND MAGNESIUM, and 
one package will equal in medicinal strength and curative value 800 gallons of the most powerful, efficacious mineral 
water drunk fresh at the springs. It is a geological discovery, to which there is nothing added or taken from. 


It 


is the marvel of the century for curing such diseases as Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Dropsy, Blood Poisoning, 
Heart Trouble, Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorders, 
LaGrippe and Malarial Fever, Nervous Prostration and General Debility, as thousands testify, and as no one, answer- 


ing this, writing for a package, will deny after using. 


VITAZ-ORE will do the same for you, as it has done for 


hundreds of the readers of this paper who have accepted this offer and MADE NATURE THEIR DOCTOR, if you 


| will give it a trial, which none should hesitate to do on this liberal offer. SEND FOR A $1.00 PACKAGE AT OUR 


RISK. You have nothing to lose if the medicine does not benefit you. WE WANT NO ONE’S MONEY WHOM VIT4- 
ORE DOES NOT BENEFIT. Can anything be more fair? One package is usually sufficient to cure ordinary cases ; 


two or three for chronic, obstinate cases. 
SAY in this announcement and will do just as we agree. 


Investigation will bear out our statement that we MEAN JUST WHAT WE 
Write for a package TO-DAY at our risk and expense, 


giving your age and ailments, so that we may give you special directions for treatment, if same be necessary, and 
mention this paper, so that we may know that you are entitled to this liberal offer. 

This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterwards the gratitude, of every living person 
who desires better health or who suffers pains, ills and diseases which have defied the medical world and grown worse 
with age. We care not for skepticism, but ask only your investigation and at our expense, regardless of what ills 
you have, by sending to us for a package. You must not write on a postal card. In answer to this, address 
THEO. NOEL COMPANY, Dept. F. W., Vitae-Ore Building, Chicago, Ill. 











DROP US A POSTAL—IT WILL SAVE YOU $10.08. 






Our Sewing Machine Book 

fe the agente’ ’ 
terror. It explains 
the inns and outs of the business 
—how machines are made from 
the ground up,the different styles, 
whatthey costto nake, systems 
of selling, etc., etc. 









by giving you practical pointers in 
purchasing any kind or style of ma- 
chine, Written by = sewing machin 
man—@ elose associate of Elise Howe —— 
the inventor of the sewing machine. Drop Usa and the book 
fs yours free. Handsomest Silustrations showing ali styles and 
samples of work, CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Ince) (49 Chicage. 












Rupture Cured 


48-page book free, 


Pp AT E N TS highest references, 









only truss worn DAY 
and NIGHT with com- 
fort. Will hold any rupr- 
ure steadily during most 
So violent exercise and 
effect radical CORE. Only Elastic Truss protected 
by U. 8. Patents and trade-mark. Illlustrated Cata- 
logue and rules for self-measurement sent sealed. 


Dept. D, AXION MFG. CO., 144 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washi: 
fluid. Senu6e. stamp. 4.W SCOTT, Cohoes,N. 





$8 Pai 


Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 
Bond Building, Washington, D. Q. 


PATENTS wavieseete 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Out of Them. 


Absolutely cured, Never toretmm, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magia, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ce en =. Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 690, Augusta. Ma 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page 
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A Sittingroom Stove Supper. 


MAUDE E, SMITH HYMERS, 


Like a good many others, we feel as 
though we inust make the most of the 
heat radiating from the old sittingroom 
stove, when we are so fortunate as to 
be able to keep it filled. Have you 
ever thought of ‘using one as a cook 
stove? Of course if you have a basebur- 
ner with an oven at the back you are 
already doing so, but the ordinary 
heater may be made to do good service 
along these lines, possibly to its own 
surprise. 

Last night we enjoyed a very satis- 
factory supper of baked potatoes, baked 
pork and beans, tea, etc, without light- 
ing the stove in the kitchen. Early in 
the morning I prepared the beans as 
usual, putting them when_ tender 
enough to break in two pieces but not 
crumble, into one_of those cute little 
gallon crocks used for packing butter, 
just as good as a genuine bean pot so 
far as real service is concerned. Cov- 
ered closely they were set on the back 
of the coal stove, between the pipe and 
buck of the stove, where nearly every 
coal heater has a small kettle hole with 
n lid. Here they cooked slowly all 
day (I watching to see that they did 
not get dry), and at supper time they 
were done to a state of perfection 
unrivaled by the best gas or wood 
stove oven. 

The potatoes were large ones, chosen 
for their smoothness and utterly un- 
broken skins: washed with a vegetable 
brush and dried on « napkin, and at 
5 o'clock put on top of the coal in the 
magazine; I first shook the fire well 
down, the magazine being about half 
full. The fire was clear but not hot, 
with all the drafts closed except the 
one in the pipe, which was left open 
so that the gas might escape without 


Trade liems. 





llih BEST WAY TO SHAVE 1s to 
make 2 geod lather with a good soap. 
Williams's shaving soup, Known tie 
world over, makes the best lather. It 
makes the soft, creamy k:nd which lasts, 
which softens the beard thoroughly and 
makes the razor cut easily. Then too it 
leaves the face smooth and in perfect 
condition—no chapping or roughness. 
Read the advertisement of Willams's 
shaving soap which appears in this issue. 


1,000,000 CUSTOMERS is a proud record, 
and an unusual one, yet it has been 
achieved by the John A. Salzer Seed Co, 
Salzer’s seeds are grown in more gardens, 
and planted on more farms in America, 
than any other seeds sold, and the reason 
is found, perhaps, in the truth of the 
firm's motto—‘‘Salzer’s seeds never fail.” 
Owning and operating over 5000 acres for 
the production of choice seeds, the most 
complete facilities are here united with 
long and varied experience; and the re- 
sult is a product in seeds that has never 
before been equaled. Each year a more 
and more surprisingly generous offer is 
made to planters. This year is no excep- 
tion, and “$10 for 19e" is the tempting and 
encouraging proffer for 1908. For 10 cents 
in stamps, the planter will receive Sal- 
zer’s great catalog, the finest ever issucd, 
and farm seed samples fully worth $10 to 
get a start with. 


THE ARTISTIC hanging calendar of 
the Champion harvesters begins with the 
spring month and carries one clear 
through to the next spring. It shows a 
handseme farm team refreshing them- 
selves at the watering trough, and is in 
brilliant colors and handsome enough to 
please everyone. This art calendar ts of- 
fered free to all of our readers who will 
send their name on a postal to Champion 
Division, liuternational Harvester Co, of 
Chicago, and make request for same. We 
know this is an opportunity of which 
many will take advantage. 

AMONG THE MOST interesting seed 
catalogs received is the Garden and Farm 
Manual of Messrs Johnson & Stokes, 217- 
219 Market St. Philadelphia. This catalog 
differs from those offered by any other 
seedsmen in this country, as it is flus- 
trated throughout with handsome photo- 
graphs taken direct from the vegetables 
and flowers themselves. One of their lat- 
est introductions, and which has brought 
them.a very considerable amount of fa- 
vorable comment, is their “Sparks Ear- 
liana tomato."’ This thas proven to be a 
novelty of very sterling merit, being the 
finest, large, round, smooth tomato and 
coming as early if not earlier than any 
other known sort. But it, together with 
nearly all other seed crops this year, is a 
very short crop indeed, and those wanting 
it will have to secure their. supply earli~. 
as there will not be nearly enough seed 
to fill the large demand that is sure to 
come for it. A. copy of this garden and 
farm manual will be sent free if you 
mention where you saw this notice. 


THE GOOD COOK 


crowding back into the magazine. At 
just 15 minutes past 6 they were done, 
coming to the table white, dry and 
mealy. With tea made from water 
boiled in the tiny teakettle, which just 
fits the kettle hole in the back of my 
coal stove, and other already prepared 
necessities, we had a substantial and 
enjoyable meul. 

To-night we will have beef loaf, 
which I know from experience’ will 
be as satisfactory in its way as the 
baked beans. It is made from 1 lb raw 
chopped veal, 1 egg, 14% cup milk and 
8 crackers rolled fine, with butter, pep- 
per and salt, and a hint of onion to 
season; mixed and pressed into a 1-lb 
baking powder can. The cover, which 
fits closely, was put on and the can 
set on a trivet (which, by the way, is 
my wire dishcloth), in the water com- 
partment of the double boiler. - Of 
course the can projected a few inches, 
so I inverted a small tin basin over it, 
which came down far enough over the 
water boiler to keep in all the heat. 
This was first brought to a boil over 
the gas stove, then transferred to the 
back of the coal stove, where it will 
cook nicely between 10 o’cleck and 6, 
with no more attention necessary on 
my part. 

With it I shall serve onions roasted 
in the skins; these are large ones with 
an unbroken natural covering, which 
I put just as they were into the ashes 
in the pan at noon to-day. These may 
also be baked in the magazine like the 
potatoes, but the odor is more likely 
to fill the room, which is to be avoided 
if possible. At supper time I shall 
remove the onions, wipe off the ashes 
and lay on a hot plate; then I shall 
pull away the skin at the top, remove 
the onion hearts with a spoon to a 
clean plate, dot with butter, pepper 
and salt and serve. They are delicious 
as a food, and also excellent as a medi- 
cine, though you had better not tell 
the children so, lest they get the idea 
they are being doctored and rebel on 
general principles. 

The same little teakettle will produce 
a pot of delicious chocolate, also bring 
an egg to a boil to delight an epicure, 
and bread can be toasted to perfection 
with a nice fire. , Often, too, there is 
a custard, with occasionally a loaf of 
oid-fashioned brown bread, from my 
invaluable pound baking powder cans, 
both of which will cook perfectly on 
the back of the coal stove, if given 
time enough and assisted by a moment 
over the gas or oil stove. 

Then my breakfast cereals, which 
require long cooking, corn and oatmeal 
especially, are cooked here. Started in 
the evening on the oil stove and cook- 
ing slowly all night on the coal stove, 
morning finds them done, and well 
done, after a thorough reheating. In 
fact there is scarcely an end to the 
simple dishes that may be cooked and 
served from the sitting room fire, while 
not detracting from its charm as a 
comforter of the outer man, and as a 
consequence I find my fuel bill happily 
decreasing. 


-_ 
Homemade Cough Drops. 
MRS ALICE JEFFRIES. 





Hoarhound Drops: Mawe a pint of 
strong hoarhound tea, from the fresh 
or cried herbs, and let it stand until 
cold, then strain Add 2 lbs of granu- 
lated sugar to each pint of the tea, and 
boil until crisp when dropped into cold 
water. Pcur into shallow buttered tins, 
and when nearly cold, mark into small 
squares. If preferred, it can be pulled 
like taffy, and then cut into drops with 
a pair of scissors. 

Ice Moss Candy: This is very sooth- 
ing for a cough. Take 5 cents’ worth 
of the moss and soak over night in cold 
water. In the morning pick it over 
carefully, and put into a double boiler 
with enough boiling water to just cover 
it. Let it simmer until it is like a 
thick glue, then add 1 lb of granulated 
Sugar to each half-pint of the ‘glue, 
and cook until it will form a creamy 
bell when rolled between the thumb 
and finger. Pour into shallow buttered 
pans, and when nearly cold mark off 
into little squares. 

Licorice Drops: At a drug store, pur- 
chase one stick of pure licorice and 
break it into small pieces. Pour over it 
1 pt of boiling water, and keep it warm 
until dissolved. Add to it 2 lbs of gran- 
vlated sugar, and boil until it will get 
verv hard in water. Pour into shallow 
buttered tins, and mark off ‘into 
squares. 

Thes candies, being pure, and con- 
taining no harmful drugs. may be safe- 
ly given to children. 





Two Seasonable Relishes. 
EVA O. B. GILBERT. 





Look over the stored away celery and 
pick out the small roots and those 
where the tops hive rotted away. Save 
out all that is unharmed, cut into small 
pieces and pack in a stone jar. Boil 
1 qt vinegar (if very strong, use part 
water). Mix 2 tablespoons cornstarch 
and 2 of ground mustard, add 1 tea- 
spoon each of salt and sugar and a lit- 
tle white pepper. Smooth together 
with a little cold water. Add to the 
boiling vinegar and when thoroughly 
boiled up again pour over the celery. 
Cover when cool, and keep in a cold 
place. It will keep for some _ time. 
Shredded cabbage or sliced onions are 
very nice prepared in this way. 

Spiced Apple: Pare and core tart ap- 
ples, and slice rather thickly. Fill a 
large stone or graniteware dish, and to 
every 2 qts of apple allow 1-3 teaspoon 
each of cloves and allspice, 2-3 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, ™% a grated nutmeg, 
1% cups sugar and % cup. vinegar. 
Sprinkle the spices through the apple, 
half cover with water and pour the su- 
gar over the top. Cover and bake for 
two or three hours, or until the water 
is almost’ cooked away. It will keep 
a long time in a cold place. 

cnc aerate 


When Tired of Hamburg Steak 
served in the usual way, mixed with 
the chopped steak some rolled cracker 
crumbs, roll it up and then cut it in 
slices. It can then be broiled or fried 
like slices of sausage meat. Many per- 
sons like the flavor of sage in steak 
thus treated.—[Inez Redding. 


Anticipating Warm Days—In the 
after part of winter or early spring fill 
some of the empty fruit jars with 
sauerkraut. Pack closely and easily, 
so as not to break the jar, and leave it 
with a little juice on top; then put 
on the rubber and screw the lid on. 
It makes a nice change during warm 
weather, especially raw.—[Mrs J. T. B. 

Rye Bread—Make a sponge in the 
flour at night, the same as for wheat 
bread, with warm milk and % cup 
homemade potato yeast. Put in a 
warm place to rise. In the morning 
add more warm milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 
a small pinch of soda, 3 tablespoons of 
molasses. Knead soft. When light, put 
into pans and let rise again. Bake ina 
quick oven.—[Aunt Eva. 
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Joseph Horne Co. 
Suggestions for | Fixing Up the House 


Spring house cleaning is near at hand 
and news of decorative stuffs and of 
Curtains and Portieyes will be appre- 
ciated. If nothirg in this list suits 
you write us. We have every kind of 
Lace Curtain manufactured, as well as 
Portieres. Some ideas, 

New Spring (Cretonnes, stripes and 
floral all-over patterns on white, 
red, green and ecru grounds, lic, 
25c, 35¢e, 40¢ and 50c a yard. 

New Spring Silkolines, 12%c a yard. 

New Trellis Curtain Swisses, lic and 
18¢e a yard. 

New White Curtain Swisses, full 
yard wide, dots, stripes and figures, 
12%ec a yard. 

New Nottingham Lace Curtains, with 
borders and all-over designs, 85c 
and up to $7.50 a. pair. 





New Irish Point Lace-Curtains, $3.50; 


$3.75, $4, $4.50, $4.75 and $5 a pair. 
New Ruffled Muslin“ Curtains, spots, 
figures and stripes, $1 and $1.50 a 
yair. 
oem Tapestry Portieres, brocade de- 
signs with rope edge, solid crimson, 
red and green, green and gold, $4 
a pair. 
Portieres of the much admired Bag- 
dad stripes, $4 a pair. 
Solid color brocade Portieres finished 
with a tapestry border, $6.59 a pair. 
The above are just given as ideas of 
our new Spring stock, and we will be 
pleased to correspond with you on any 
subject in the way of household deco- 
rations. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dopt._E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 








will teach you that 
coffee in an air-tight, 
sealed package is 
purer, cleaner and 
fresher than coffee 
kept in open bins. 


never sold in bulk. 











$7.30 Dresses You Like ; 


Prince from Head to Foot. 


Atruly great offerand the best real 
bargain ever known. © want cus- 
tomers. To secure them we offer a hand- 
somely tailored wool, business sack suit, 
made to measure, and also 40 other 
articles of a total value of over 640.00; suit 
alone being worth at least 618.00. 

1 handsomely tailored Prince Henry, 
business sack suit, MADE TO MEASURE, 
1 pair latest style shoes; 1 Derby or Fedora 
hat; 1 fancy shirt, 2 cuffs to match; 2 
undershirts, 2 pairs underdrawers; 1 neck- 
tie, any style; 1 pair fancy hose; 64-ply 
linen collars; 4 aed mo y shirt buttons; 
lpairfancy suspenders; 1 gold scarf pin; 
8 gold and pearl shirt studs; 1 gold 
plated link cuff buttons; 1 pocket knife 
(extra quality); 1 ir hose supporters; 6 
linen and 1 silk handkerchief; 1 gents 
permenant ket book; 1 fine 18k initial gold ring, 

inlaid; 1 American watch; 1 gold or fancy fob watch 
chain; 1 handsome gold watch charm. 

FREE —Cloth samples, measurment blanks, tape 
and full description of outfit sent to anyone on 
request. Outfit will be sent C. O. D. subject to your 
approval. Bright representatives wanted every- 
where for all our ¢ $s. We start you in business with 
all printed matter, catalogues, stock, etc., etc., FREE. 
¢sell American Sewing Machines at from 
63.25 to 612.85, latest styles,.drop head, ball bearing. 
American Bicycles #.75 to 611.50. American 
Puncture Proof self-healing bicycle tires, written 
guarantee for 3 years with every tire, price €3.95 per 
pair All catalogues FREE. Address, 

ICAN MAIL-ORDER CO., 
291 E. Madison Street Chicago, tll. 
Ref.—Any Express Co., or Merchants Bank, Chicago. 










































A PRESENT FOR YOU 


To introduce our Catalogue of Fancy Goods, 
Household Suppiies and Useful Novelties, 
we willsend entirely Free a nice gold plated Scarf 
Pin and our big Mst. Write to-day. Address 


Victor Novelty Co., Dept. A. A., Roselle,N. J. 





Incandescent 

Gasoline Lamp. 
Agents make $25 to 975 
p tr week 


“SUN” 
Safe as a candle, power- 
ful as 100 candles, ranch Supply Depots 
in all larger cities. 
Sun Vapor 
Light Co. 
Box 607, Canton, 0. 
Licensee of the 
a ground patents for 
—- vapor lights. 


Conforms te all insur 
@nuce underwriters’ rules, 
, Write for catalogue. 
| The “Sun” 
Outshines 
Them All. 














Work for Women 


Women desiring profitable work of a high 
character, to which they can devote all, or only a 
part of their time, should write us at once. We 
have a very attractive proposition under which 
we suppiy all the necessary materials for carry- 


$5000 IN CASH 


ing on the work — we ask you for no cash outlay 
upon your part. In addition to a very liberal 
commission, we extend to our representatives a 
splendid chance to secure large cash prizes, 
aggregating $5900.00. 


$25 A WEEK 


isa fair sum for an energetic woman to make. 
We will send full particulars to all interested if 
when applying this paper is mentioned. There is 
no limit to the number of women we can employ 
as we cover the whole country. 


The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. aa 























See Our Guarantee of Aivertisers 
on Ed:torial Page. 
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Waiting. 
L, C. BISHOP. 
hill and dale the snow lies deep 


wearied, lies asleep 
covering so warm, 


O’er 
And nature, 
Beneath her 
Unmindful of the howling storm 

That piles the snow about her head, 


Until, enshrouded like the dead, 
3eneath the sky’s dull leaden gray, 
She waits the eee apne day. 


Before the "Laundry Goes. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 


To make this article, requires a piece 


of .cardboard 7 inches long and 4% 
inches wide. The ‘“China-boy,’’ which 
is a figure adapted from a_ picture 
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found in a humorous journal, is done 


in pen-and-ink work. India ink may 
be had in various colors, and is best 
for such work. 

The pad may be purchased at any 
stationery store for a very few cents, 
al d if it cannot be had in the right 
size, Which is 2% by 3% inches, a sharp 
knife and a ruler will soon reduce it 


to the proper proportions. One of the 
small pencils, sold for use with dance 
programs, tied to the card with baby 
ribbon, adds to its convenience. 


The Garbage Pail. 
ALICE JEFFERIS. 


If anything has to'be neglected, don’t 


let it be the garbage pail. Dust on the 
piano is bad. Specks on the mirror or 
window are annoying. You can’t al- 


ways find time to bake a cake for tea, 


nor pie for dessert. The sheets and 
towels may have to be folded and put 
under a weight to save ironing; the 
baby wears colored slips to economize 
in washing. All these limitations may 
be grievous in a measure, but they are 
not of vital importance. 

The care of the garbage pail is. Death 
and destruction sit on the brim of the 
neglected pail, and bacteria and mi- 
crobes—malevolent ones—multiply. De- 
caying fruit and vegetables are just as 
poisonous as meat, only not quite 80 
noticeable. If you are a dweller on 
broad acres, any whole receptacle, tin 
or even wood will do, provided it is fre- 
quently scalded, disinfected and dried 
out. One of the five-gallon kerosene oil 
cans makes a very good pail, wth a 
piece of baling wire fastened in for a 
h: indle. 

Keep an old broom for cleaning out 
the pail. Take it out on the grass, turn 

teakettle of hot water on it and 
Scrub. Once a week a disinfectant is 
in order. A good one to keep on hand 


Is prepared in this way: Dissolve a half 
pint of washing soda in six quarts of 
boiling water. A cupful of this added 


to the cleaning water will be quite suf- 
ficient. 

Do not throw the contents of the pail, 
if it be trimmings and parings of vege- 


tables, ete, on the garden to decay. If 
there are no animals on the place to 
eat them, either bury them, and thus 
enrich the soil, or burn. If the latter, 
dry out first, as not to crack the 


Stove. Orange and lemon peelings, 


sO 


beach, apricot and cherry pits make ad- 
mirable kindling when 


dried. Bones 


burned and pounded are excellent for 
making hens lay or for giving an im- 
petus to your rose bushes or grape- 
vines. 

If you have no drain, and are forced 
to throw your dish water out on the 
ground, a solution of copperas (a pound 
and a half to a gallon of water is a 
good proportion) should be sprinkled 
around once or twice a week. 

Upon the mother rests much of the 
responsibility forthe comfort and health 
of the household. Occasionally there is 
a servant who may be depended: upon 
to carry out instructions without per- 
sonal attention, but such a one is a 
rarity. The wise woman looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and even to 
the unromantic but essential garbage 


pail. 
An Impromptu Feast. 
KATE C. LANGHAM. 
One day in October, just as I was 


cleaning up after washing, and about 
as cross aS a woman can get under 
the most favorable circumstances, the 
“man of wrath’ led into the kitchen 
@ man from the city, saying, “This is 
the gentieman spoken of on a former 
occasion, and he has not had his din- 
ner.” He looked it, but at the same 
time he said, ““‘Do not put yourself to 
a particle of trouble for me; anything 
will satisfy.” “But,” I frankly ad- 
mitted, ‘“‘we have not the ‘anything,’ ” 
which provoked a smile on his face, 
when he replied, “‘A farmer’s wife that 
cannot find anything to eat,—who ever 
heard of such a thing! How about the 
pork barrel; is that empty?’ ‘“Good- 


ness,” thought I, “can a city man eat 
pork?” And I said it aloud. 
To make a long story short, I got 


the pork, and my guest found his way 
to a sweet apple tree and brought in 
ubout half a peck of our best sweet 


apples, and quicker than I can say it, 
had them quartered, cored, and the 
quarters again cut in half, and the 


whole lot put on 
the frying pan. 


top of the pork in 
Then he put a milk 


pan over the whole, and quietly re- 
marked, “You trust this job to me,” 
and in such a way that the mad got 
out of me quicker than it ever got in, 
and the active spirit of a circus per- 
vaded the kitchen, though clown was 
never half as amusing as this city 
cook. As soon as the music in the pan 
was rather loud, the apples were 


turned and the pork placed on top, and 
the milk pan again placed over all, but 
only for a few minutes, when the ap- 
ples had to be constantly stirred to 
keep from burning. 

In about 20 minutes from 
the pork and fried apples were on the 
table, and the “man of wrath,” myself 
and the city cook were racing to see 
who could eat the greatest quantity in 


the start 


the shortest time. The race was an 
even one. When finished, the cook in- 
sisted on paying a dollar for his din- 
ner, which, he said, ‘“‘was better than 
a. five-dollar dinner at Delmonico’s.” 
Now, if none of you have ever eaten 
sweet apples and pork fried together, 
just try it, and never again say at ap- 
ple time you have n B seine to eat. 





While Recently V Washing, I had to 
use hard soap. This, you know, is not 
easily dissolved. But a happy thought 
came. I happened to have a little clean 
salt sack, so into it I put a good-sized 
cake of soap, tied the sack and put 
it into the boiling water. By the time 
I had the clothes ready to boil, the wa- 
ter was soapy enough, and I had a nice, 
soft, pulpy mass to use on the clothes 
for second boiling, applying to grease 
spots, etc. Until recently we have had 
the soft soap, such as our grandmoth- 
ers. used to make from wood ashes and 
soap grease; boiling it in a large iron 
kettle over an open fire, trying it in 
a saucer, adding more lye, ete, a tire- 
some and not always successful week’s 
work, but the soap, when right, needs 
no description. It was the quintessence 


of cleanliness. Dirt and grime fled at 
its approach.—[Wenota. 
To Keep Enamel White and free 


9 


from all 
of concentrated lye in 
ing hot water, and pour 
drain pipes once a week 


stains, dissolve tablespoons 
a gallon of boil- 
into closet and 
-(G. B. Z. 
Treating the Croup 
children out of ten 
might be saved by 
of roast onions, 


Perhaps nine 
who die of croup 
timely application 
mashed, laid upon a 
folded napkin, with goose oil, or even 
lard, poured on and applied as warm 
as can be comfortably borne, to the 
throat and upper part of the chest, and 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 








The Care of Blankets. 


Newer let blanKets remain in service 
after they are soiled; dirt rots the 


fibre and invites moths. Because of 


the peculiar saw-tooth formation of 
wool hair it is necessary that a soap 
made of the 


best materials be used; 
a cheap soap, especially one which 
contains rosin, will cause the blanket 
to become hard by matting the fibre. 


To Wash Blankets and Retain their Softness. 
Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, add cold 
water until nearly lukewarm. Immerse a blanket and knead 
with the hands, rinse in clean warm water in which also some 
Ivory Soap has been dissolved. Dry in a place that is neither 
very warm nor very cold. 














to the feet and hands, or the onions 
may be sliced, boiled in soft water until 
almost dry, when they are cooked in 
grease until browned.—[N. N. 


Relieve 


Asthma, 


Cure 
Coughs, 
Sore Throat, 


Sons 
BRONCHIAL 





To Erighten Brass—Brass can be 


‘J 
pag ee ea - Bronchitis, ees 
kept bright anc res y the use o 
lemon juice. Cut a lemon in two, and FOC Hoarseness, 
rub well into all the little interstices. Nothing excels this simple remedy. 





Then give the article a good polishing, 
wash in clean warm water, and dry 
with a chamois or a soft piece of can- 
ton flannel. <A dressing of this kind 
will keep brasses fresh and bright for 
months.—[Eleanor Marchant. 





ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
Kenwood ,oncans., 


Shipped on approval anywhere in the U.S, 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 





Like all busy housekeepers, I have to 
economize time and strength, so every 
morning after breakfast I put my dish 














. e tale a : —" ‘ Guaranteed for 25 years. 
towels and dish cloth into my dishpan, PPh vaca: bt lly tt 
cover them with cold water, add a action; sweetest tone. Kenwood Ma- 


jJestic Grand, as illustrated, a master- 
piece of organ building, 948.7 5. Thoue 
sandsinuse. Testimonials from every 
state. Sond for our big illustrated 
Piano and Organ Catalogue FREE 
The renowned Kenwood Pianos and 
Organs cost less than half what <deslere 
and agents charge for wy — a 
Cash Buyers’ Union, Dept. 94" Chicages 


= MONUMENTS 


Z_», COST NO MOR 
THAN PLAIN ONES IN 


== White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
Granite soon gets moss-crown, 
discolored, requires constatt ex- 
pense and care, and eventually 
crumbles back to Mother Earth, 
Besides it is very expensive 


White Bronze 


is strictly everlasting. It cane 

not crumble with the action of 
4 frost. Moss growth ts an im) pos- 
sibility. It is more artis- 
tie than any stone. Then 
, Why not investigate it? It 
') has been adopted for more 
}} than a hundred public 
** monuments and by thous- 


generous amount of soap powder, and 
boil them 10 or 15 minutes. Then I rinse 
them and dry them out of doors, and 
plenty of clean towels 
E. A. 


so always have 
with very little work.—[Mrs W. 


Our Pattern Offer. 






















8901 — Ladies’ 
Shirt Waist with 
Yoke. 32, 34, 36, | 
and 40-inch | 





$906 — Ladies’ 


Corset Cover. 32, 
$4, 36, 38, 40 
42-inch bust. 


and 38 
bust. 


| our errs ands of delighted custom- 
} ers in ail parts of the country. Many granite-dealers 
| have used White Bronze in preference to granite 
for their own burial plots. We have designs from 
£4.00 to #4..40.00. Write at once for free designs and 
information. It puts you under no obligations. We 
deal direct and deliver every where. Q@ Special in 
| ducements for winter orders. [G~ Agents Wanted 


The Monumental Bronze Co. 


Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


BIG WAGE 
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TO MEN 
and 
WOMEN 





yl 





$908 — Ladies 8 
Fancy Tucked Mr. Topoell made $1,500 the first five months. 
ee Saas Wise, of 8:D., $12. Ist day. Mr. Clay, 
Waist. 32, 34, 36, koa 5 Vt. ., $9 first day. Mr. Doerge, of Me., 
38 and 40-inch 190% 5ST $10 one afternoon. Mr. Elliott, of Pa.,! 
bust Via Mine £17 first two — oe. ese ape panes d 
aaa : ae } $59.50 in one wee undreds of others, 
8648 — Seven- 8899 a Ladies BUAKER making big money eelling and appoint-| 
Gored Tucked Seven-Gored Skirt | § ing agents toy Quaker va r ane 
Skir rj cked orate: Oo i, Cabinets, Prices reduce et us star 
pe Briggs Meg 26 ed A ° r f ry Sirees 1 you. We furnish ——. Anyone 
u Te Py Mags alxing Length. willing to work can make $20 to $40 & 





28, 30 and 32-inch 22, 24, 26, 28, 30] week easy. Greatest, song smoker keows. sf cet 
raist. ¢ 32-ine § what everybody 8. onderfa CLECE’s 
be ee 6 See See We're old firm. Capital $100,000.00. Write for 
Price 10 cents, each number. Address, Ete., FREE. Address, 


rms, 
Pattern Department, this office | WORLD M’F’G CO., 621 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
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BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 


1903 Art Calendar 


AND 


Weather 





A genuine work of art, pleasing to the eye in its beautiful colorings, instructive in its Shakesperean characters which portray the 
seasons, and useful not only for reference as a calendar but also for the weather forecasts so well Known and esteemed by the 


readers of this journal—such is a brief epitome of the calendar which We offer to our readers this season. 


Unlike the calendars of 


previous seasons, the art features are the most prominent; it is of a different class entirely. 


THE PICTURES 


There are four of these, each on a separate 
card, representing the seasous — Winter, 
Spring, Summer aud Fall—separate calendars 
for the three months 1n eacu season appear- 
ing below and on the same card with the re- 
spective picture. To begin with, a leading 
artist made especially for us a large painting 
of each picture. His instructions were to 
produce four works of art, beautiful in color- 
ing, the figures attractive in appearance and 


absolutely correct in costume. Ina general 
way he was instructed to select as subjects 
for the four paintings Shakesperean charac- 
ters which would most attractively and faith- 
fully portray the four seasons. This was 
done over a year ago. 

Since then a corps of artists has been en- 
gaged in preparing reproductions of the orig- 
inal paintings, so that every color and shade 
might faithfully reappear inthe copies. That 
they have been eminently successful, will be 
the verdict of every one of our readers who is 
fortunate enouch tosecure one of the calen- 
dars. Competent judges who have seen it, 
pronounce it a genuine work of art and the 
most beautiful of this season’s productions 


The beautiful Calendar, above described, is a work of art and must be seen to be appreciated. 
us to present to our subscribers and this is the only way it can be obtained. 


WEATHER FORECASTS 


_ In additien to the calendar feature, with 
its attractive pictures and beautiful color 
work, we have also included on the back of 
each sheet the very valuable and exceedingly 
popular weather forecasts for the correspond 
ing months. These are written especially 
for us by the well-known authority, Professor 
Lillingston, snd are found in no other calen- 
dar but ours. Owing to the extreme popu- 
larity of the weather forecasts in the past, 






















we have at an additional expense included 
this, the only feature retained from our pre- 
vious calendars. This beautiful and valuable 
calendar will more than meet the expecta- 
tions of the most critical art student. 

The illustrations give but a poor idea—a 
mere suggestion—of the general appearance 
of the four sheets. ‘Ihe details of the pic- 
tures, the beautiful colorings, the harmony 
of lights and shadows, the strength of the 
drawing, cannot be reproduced in black and 
white. 

Each of the four sheets is eight by ten 
inches in size, printed on extra heavy super- 
ae calendered paper, and tied together with a 


handsome silk cord hanger. 
A PRESENT TO ALL 














It has been made exclusively for 
Nor do we make a distinction between new and old sub- 


scribers—it is for both; we are not so anxious for new readers as to give favors to them that are not granted to our old friends. 


HOW TO CET IT 


To all old subscribers renewing for not less than one year, and to all new subscribers sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription, 


this beautiful Art Calendar will be sent postpaid, if it is asked for when your subscription is sent. 


Now is the time to subscribe. Old 


subscribers can renew now and receive the Calendar at once, and we will extend their time accordingly. 


Address”"orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICACO, Marquette Building 


“+ 





NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Piace SPRINCFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building 
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My Soldier. 


CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY. 





I had a pewter soi- 


dier; 


ana black, 
And ong ago 


Now, when will 
come back? 
lost him, 
they know, 
my soldier 
foe. 


And when the war 
over, 





dead, 


He was painted red 


he 


marched away— 


he 


The grown-ups say I 
They always think 
But I’m almost sure 


Went off to fight the 


is 


And all the rest are 


I'll find him in a box 


eS somewhere, 
: Or underneath my 
— bed, 


His pretty colors faded 
From sleeping in a tent, 


But he’ll have so much to tell me 
Of the places where he went! 
=> 


Puzzle Answers and Prize Winners. 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER 6, PUZZLE, 





1. Cleveland. 13. Arthur. 
Day. 14. Lodge. 
‘ Washington, 15. Fillmore, 
4. Pierce. 16. Stone. 
Long. 17. Butler. 
Banks, 18. Bright. 
Taylor. 19. Flower. 
8. Reade, 20. Crane. 
9% Hoar. 21. Adams. 
1 Grant. 22. Hanna. 
11. Clay. 23. Frye. 
] Hale. 24. Fish. 


PRIZE WINNERS’ DECEMBER 6. 
1. A. F. Holt, Washington, D C. 


2. Mrs N. I. Wilmot, North Thet- 


ford, Vt. 
3. F. L. Nieder, Phelps, N Y. 
4. S. L. Parker, Hadley, Mass. 


Ethel T. Landon, South Herod, Vt. 


. Mrs N. M. Knowlton, Westboro, 


is Atherton, R F D, Oronogo, Mo. 


Lizzie M. Bowles, Sugar Hill, N H. 
1 George W. Daggett, Canton Cen- 


ter Ct. 


Mrs Mary DB. Alexander, Stuarts 


Draft, Va. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLE, JANUARY 3 
Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
Walter A. Wood Co. 
t. Electric Wheel Co. 
PRIZE WINNERS JANUARY 3, 


A. J. Hatteberg, Gibson City, Il. 


2. B. C, Strong, New Preston, Ct. 


Mrs Burton Cutting, Stoughton, 


7 Ww. Cc. Crooks, Woonsocket, R I. 
5. Mrs F. R. Van Horne, Cooper- 


town, N Y. 


Sarah Gillis, Minneapolis, Minn. 


7. KE. Clark, Bakersville, Ct. 
&. Joe Mullins, Miami, Mo. 
9. Belle K. Whitby, Trappe, Pa. 
10. Edith Overlock, Razorville, Me. 


— _>— — 


Just for Fun. 





“These shoes, doctor,” said the cob- 
bler, after a brief examination, ‘‘ain’t 


worth mending.” 


“Then of course,’’ said the doctor, 
turning away, “I don’t want anything 


done to them.” 


“4 sut I charge you 50 cents, just the 


same. 


“What for?” 


“Well, sir, you charged me $5 the 
other day for telling me there wasn’t 


anything the matter with me.” 





“They say that death loves a shin- 


in g mark.”’ 


“Does he? Well, it seems to me I’ve 
noticed that the fellows who wore the 
most gold lace had no trouble in dodg- 
ing danger when any real fighting was 


going on.” 


Hennessy: Sure, Moike, yez still 


carry the hod, don’t yez? 
Gallagher: Thot Oi do, Patrick. 


Hennessy: Well, thin, ‘will yez tell 


me how they build an alibi? 


Gallagher: Shure, Pat, it’s Black- 


Stone they use. 


“Pa, what is an illustrious man?” 
“A dead one, generally.” 








IN LIGHTER VEIN 
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PRACTICAL FARM BOOKS | 
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For... Stock Raisers 
Farmers Fruit Growers 
Gardeners Housekeepers 
Florists Mechanics 
Architects and... 
Sportsmen Students 

















The presence of a select library of standard agricultural books in the home of a farmer lends a certain air of 
distinction and refinement and at once stamps the owner as alert, active, progressive, and abreast with the times. 

We present, herewith, a partial list of the best books treating on every phase of agricultural and rural life. 
They have been prepared by the most eminent authorities on their re spective specialties, and are thoroughly practical, 
while at the same time scientifically accurate. To the progressive farmer who desires to keep posted upon the latest 
investigations of his chosen business these books are invaluable, and there is no investment that will pay such big 
returns as a few books that will give you the information you need just when you want it. 

The prices are exceptionally low when you consider their high character and the excellent manner in which 
they are printed, bound and illustrated. For descriptions we would refer you to our brief descriptive catalog, which 
will be mailed to you free, or our new Portrait Catalog, containing 120 pages, which will be sent to all applying for 
it. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 
















CENERAL FARM BOOKS Dad's Modern Horse Doctor. Geo. H. | FOR FLOWER LOVERS 
+ Agri " ae J .50 The Bridle Bits. J. C. Battersby........... 1.00 s , s od Pl: 
cae ean Richard Le alica im Dasd’e, Aipericin “Reformed Home ook: © Bulagtnd. Tuberows Nosted Manes: ©. Ue ag 
American #crm 00s. y aaa ay Geo, H. Dadd «0... 2... seeeeseseeseeeesesenes Practical Floriculture. Peter Henderson... 1.50 
Manual of Agriculture, Emerson and Flint 1.00 ——. = pooner on the Horse, Henry 0 Greenhouse Construction. L. R. Taft........ 1,50 
‘hemis he Farm. R. Warrington.. 1,0 Be  SRALIGAID nore nccrscccacccsccccesceecccccccs . Greenhouse Management. Li R. Taft. 
cng pod fo tase * vf EN of the Turf. Samuel L. Board- Home Floriculture, Eben E. Rexford...... 
arm AppMa ec a "GQ BAMA  ntesaccccccscersccsesscrsvrccccersccccesece 7 Your Plants. James Sheehan................ -40 
Fences, Gates and Bridge soe Herbert’ s Hints to Horse Keepers. Henry Parsons on the Rose. Samuel B. Parsons.. 1.00 
Farm Conveniences ...... “30 PM. Herbert .......-ssecescecssscecsecssccees 1,50 The Window Flower Garden. Julius J. 
Our Farm of Four Acres a The Family Horse. Geo. A, Martin........ 1.00 Heinrich ..........secee 
Fungi and Fungicides. Ff 1.00 Howden’s The reeks Tee See eee ee ee ee ee aeatited a 
GE dndcqncescetusosiscgece . eter UD pevacencgascegnensencascecacces 1.00 ‘ 
How Crops Grow. Prof Samuel W. Johnson 150° ‘The Percheron Horse. M. ©. Weld........ 50 VECETABLE CARDENING 
Pedder’s Land Measurer for Farmers........ ee Oe OO ees preras: 1.00 fom Gardening and Seed Growing. Fran- 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses. Thomas How to Handle and Educate Vielous DE <schccscmsiahedadathsépediatecsdosensn 1,00 
SHAW once eee seersccvevcceresenenes Je enesseeeens 00 Horses, Oscar R. Gleason ...........+se006 50 Market Gardening. . Burnett Landreth...... 1.00 
How Crops Feed. Prof Samuel W. Johnson 1.50 The New Egg Farm. H. H. Btoddard ae * {0 Gardening for Pleasure, Peter Henderson.. 1,50 
Insects and Insecticides. Clarence M. Weed 1.50 Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske......... 50 Gardening for Profit. Peter Henderson...... 1,50 
Injurious Insects | the Farm and Garden, rv Appliances and Handicraft, G. B. Gardening for Young and Old. Joseph 
Mrs Mary Trea -50 OU: scccnacsdecnseshesckscuhekabbekiutecncsead 50 | LR ET PAD 1.00 
Fumigation Methods. G. ‘Johnson.... 1,00 Money in Poultry Record Book............+- 25 Money in the Garden. P.. FT Qeieicccccs 1,00 
Methods of Making Manures, George Bom- p BOEE: A00 MIO 65 5sn0'sp sanLenses<esetascinaas 1.00 Play and Profit in My Garden. E. P, Roe 1.00 
6aceksncesenceeenssedeneesassnnancdaveenee se -25 Tu ners, and How to Grow Them. Herbert Prize Gardening. is, “er, eacccesesacccss BU 

Talks on, Manure. spose as" Pisencsconss 4 MOM, on cs hidagscsccandshadescksotiaforabuan . 100 

lant Life on e Farm . asters.. 1, Quinby’s New Bee Keepin L. C. Root.. 1.00 
Soils and Crops of the Farm. Morrow and American Bird Fancler.” Browne and ORNAMENTAL GARDENING 
EN PE eRe manor . 100 AND FORESTRY 
Golling Crops and _the Silo, Thomas Shaw.. 150 0 tod danialois é a . 

The Soil of the Farm, Scott and Morton.. 1.00 Milk and ite Products. e/ro me Garceaing Ser Americans, Elles. 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage, Manly Miles.... .£0 °- OE PEER ORR ERECT STE EEA 1.50 A 
Bookkeeping for Farmers. T. Clark Atkeson .25 Beautifying Country Homes. W: \eGenmann 10,00 


IRRICATION AND DRAINAGE Landscape Gardening. F. A. Waugh...... 
ler 













The Nut Culturist. Andrew S. ‘al esese : 1,50 

SPECIAL CROP BOOKS Draining for Profit and Suaieieg for Health. Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters, etc. E, P. 
WOES cncovcccosccgeccccoseseccoossoccocsees - 1.00 SEE. ‘uancukssunussncsencnbesendeneiian coccceee 050 
ny FP Ee nce te eneneeneeweeeeees . Inrsgs = Bd the Farm, Garden and Or- ao Frection., Fovestry. or 8. Fuller ...... 1,50 

TOOM COMM ANG BTOOMS...-.seereeseeeeere . chard, BOWERS cccccccepccsescocegsccoscscces i rorest Planting. - Nicholas Jarchow...... 150 
Asparagus. F. M. Hexamer.......+++scserees Irrigation Farming. Lucius M, Wilcox.... 2.00 
ape __ Ms al ween -L ioe Dreinsee. tutes _— errerreerrce ° +3 MISCELLAN EOUS 

n raining. BEG MGB. ccccecccsscoes ° 
Plax Culture .occcccccscoccis 
Ginseng. M. G. Kains ... FOR THE FRUIT GROWER ee ee ae. 2 
seeseee, ah hone. ete, Hints on Dog Breaking. William Floyd... .50 
Giedereome: How to Grow T Annals of Horticulture. L. H. Bailey...... 1.00 pe aig Ng } on can _ 1.50 

Falconer ........sssesersserseenazees bee - Le Field Notes on Apple Culture. L. H. Bailey .75 Home Fishing in Home Waters. Seth Green 50 
oo .. .. Profitatis $0 Cider Maker’s Handbook. J, M. Trowbridge 1.00 Hunter and Trapper. Halsey Thrasher... :50 
The Peanut Plant. B. W. Jones........ : {50 Cape Cod Cranberries. James Webb....... « 40 "Seok A. Batty, na Has Geemeti 1,00 
Arseriean Sugar Industry. He Herbert Myrick.. 14 Cranberry Culture. Joseph J, White........ 1,0 Superior Fishing. Robert Barnwell Roose- — 
Sokesee Guitese ..... : <a ©The Practical Fruit Grower. 8. T. May- Barn. Piaus” snd’ Outbutidings ----°° a 
Tobacco Leaf. DEE. Sb atdscidiabsdidarcsdcciaedeatiusbscnssacand 50 Bookkeeping for Farmers. a Clark Atke- ‘ 
wr oe ." le The Fruit Garden. P. Barry ...000..00sce000 1.50 WOME chnynchsecacwussddadediaeiases sdcadetheksd< 25 

ee Pay Fungi and Fungicides. Clarence M. Weed.. 1.00 Cottage House. _ 8. Reed | os... soseee LOD 

4 bay's How to Co-operate, Heres “Myrick: peeeeene 1,00 
LIVE STOCK Fruit Harvesting, Marketing, etc. F. om New, Methods in Education. “J. Liberty 
WOUND, pibisncdasicidsincigcudedbssvnsnssarseses MEE: Scunncaesdousepeuacisesmbeoesadssananbans 2.00 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, Thomas Peach Culture. Hon J. Alexander Fulton.. 100 ™ k coeveny Schoolmaster, Edward Eggles- 

Bo BOE coccccvcscccccccccccccsosccgcecscsoesene 1.00 Grape Culturist. A. S, Fuller............... Me BD. cccccngncncccgsesnsaheanssisessaasaanensiands 1.25 
The Dairyman’s Manual, Henry Stewart... 1.50 Grape Grower’s Guide. William Chorlton... .75 The "End of the World. Edward Eggleston 1,50 
Keeping Orne Cow.....ssccccccsssseceecccsusees 100 American Grape Growing and Wine Making. > The Mystery of Metropolisville. ward 
Animal Breeding. Thomas Shaw............ 1,50 GeOrme TEUSRAMN  ccccccccccccscccccsscvccece 150 DN sicccabasasnecinddeidscanestanine ccoce 1.50 
The Study of Breeds. Thomas Shaw...... 1,50 Fumigation Methods. Willis G. gohusca.. 1.00 Silk Culture. Mrs C, E, Bamford...... ee 
American Cattle Doctor. George H. Dadd.. 2,00 Plums and Plum Culture. F. A, Waugh.... 1.50 Homes for Home Builders, -— 3 ms: 1.00 
Key to Profitable Stock Feeding, Herbert Pear Culture for Profit. P. T. Quinn...... 10 The Ice Crop. Theron van Hiles baascaséonn ee» 1.00 

DROVES. . cccncpadncecedseascanspogamedasssecsscns .B The Propagation of Plants. Andrew 8. Mortgage Li ters He . 2 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton........ 50 DED cotcubccdadaubevaccethesauseaieusrnredtobeee 1.50 Secrets of Health. “= t = 1.50 
Harris on the Pig, Joseph Harris......... 1.00 Quince Culture. W. W. Meech..........+.- 1.00 metern House Plans for ‘Bversboiis, 

The American Merino. Stephen Powers.... 1.50 Small Fruit Culturist. Andrew 8, Fuller....100 — Reed ...........ssseeeee 1.00 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual, Henry Stew- Nut Culturist. Andrew S. Fuller .......... 1.59 Lett: , Se Made Palatable, 
BEE cacccccskaccasosqcadassetoestsnsanncecessoouns 1.00 Strawberry Culturist, Andrew 8, Fuller.... .25 RUDE sh vitesenscdtnccunasimcabetoadesadsesesa 1.00 





A LIBRARY IN EVERY HOME 


To meet the needs of the thoughtful and progressive farmer, we have arranged a series of LIBRARIES, covering the various depart- 
ments of agricultural life and economy. They comprise the recognized st: undard works as well as the latest books by well-known authorities. 

We have further arranged to send these Libraries for inspection before buying, and have made the terms such as to save a considerable 
amount over the retail prices of the individual books, and if desired the payments may be extended over several months, There is therefore 
no excuse for any farmer not being fully informed as to the latest developments in his profession. 

Full particulars regarding these Libraries, the special plan of purchase, etc., will be sent on receipt of a postal card asking us for the 
special catalog—‘‘A Revolution in the Book Trade.’ 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, ‘scutes 


















ADVERTISEMENTS 


Chicago 
is the place to buy your 
supplies for least money; 
also quickest shipments. 


and save 15 to 40 per cent on everything you use. It can be done. 


Buy at Wholesale Price 


Over 375,000 wide-awake, careful 





We Seli 
better goods at lower prices 
and makequicker shipments 
than any other firm. 


buyers sent us their orders last month and got high-grade, honest merchandise—the kind it pays to buy—ata 
big saving over usuai prices. They were the people who knew the value of adollarsaved. You, too, can do it. 
At FEW SPECIMEN UALUES are here shown, selected from our 1100-page catalogue, which contains pictures 


and prices on 70,000 
articles of everyday use. 


MORRIS CHAIR 


Made of golden oak or in 
mahogany or weathered 
oak finish. Massive, heavy 
carved and well-finished 
framoe;reversible cushions 
covered with imported 
figured velour plush; ad- 
justable back. An exceed- 
ingly comfort- 


able chair. $ 50 
Retailers charge $8.00 to $10.00. 
Order No. R72. Our Price... 


We have everything in all grades, from the cheapest that’s good to 
catalogue at once, enclosing 15 cents to help pay the postage. 
Our 2 Million Customers 


are the best endorsement of our 
goods, prices and methods. 


LACE 
CURTAINS 


34) Made in imitation 

of and look like 

* imported, and high- 

4 priced goods. Cen- 

ter has beautiful de- 

§) tached design, hand- 

some ribbon and 

} floral border, and 

edge woven to have 

the effect of the real ruffle. 48's $ J 34 


KITCHEN 
TABLE 


A very handy 
time, space and 
labor vor; 
hardy-ccd; top 
white and frame 
finished in th- 
golden color. 2 

drawers, 2 bins holding 50 Ibs. of flour or sug- 

ar each, and 2 baking or meat boards, 26x46 

in. Weight, 90lbs. One of the 

greatest genuine bargains ever ¢ 95 

offered. Dealers ask $4.50 to $5.50, 

Order No. R491. Our Price... 


inches wide; 4 yards long. Ex- 
ceptional value for the price. 
Order Number 


the best that’s made. 





SEWING 
Machine 


Our very lat- 
est drop-head 
style. Strong- 
ly made, well fin- 
ished in solid oak, 
does nice work, is 
guaranteed for 5 
years and is a 
most wonderful 


machine for the price. This is 
positively the lowest price aut fee 





any warranted machine is being 
sold for. Order No. L4350. Price, 


Write for 


Montgomery Ward & Co., tise 3é Chicago. 








$100 CASH PRIZE ‘oR ANY 
COLLEGE 


OR FARMER 


We hereby offer $100 fn cash for the best article to be written on 

Preeding and raising Hogs. Describe ten sows that you would select 

or breeding. Describe boar that you would select for a cross with 

these sows. Describe how and what kind of grain, graius or mill 

Stuffs you would feed sows until pigs were farrowed. Tell how 

many pigs you would expect from the ten sows and describe how 

and what you would feed sows after pigs were farrowed. State when 

you would commence feeding pigs and what you would use. State 

when you would wean pigs and what kind of feed you would give 

them from that time until they were six months old and what you 

would expect to make them weigh at the expiration of six months. 

State why you would expect such results from your care and kind 

of feed used. Describe kind of pens and yards you would use for 

each condition. Our aim is to have you write an article describing 

in a practical way just how you would raise hogs to obtain the best 

results. The breed of hogs selected will Not be considered in the decision. 

The use of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” will Not be considered in the 

decision. The decision will be published in every leading Farm 

Paperin the United States and Canada. Mail your article to The 

American Swineherd, Chicago, Iil., on or before May 10th, 1903. The 

= willbe J. W. Baynes, editor and proprietorof American Swineherd, 

Thomas Shaw of The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn., and Henry Wallace, 

' editor of Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. These gentlemen are 

well known throughout the entire country and the decision will be rendered in May,1903. The winning article is to be our property 
and will be circulated throughout the world and will attract universal attention of all swine raisers. Who will win the $100 Cash and the Honor 
and at the same time write an article that will be of great practical value to every stockman? S@Try for it, &#- You may be the winner. All articles 
must be mailed to The American Swineherd, Chicago, Ill., on or before May 10th, 1903. Mark yourenvelope #@”“‘Iaternational Stock Food” Offer. -@8 








SCNTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” [3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT“G® {2 Prepared from Roots, Herbe, and Barks end Wen the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 100as@ 
4High-Class vegetable, medicinal preparation to be fod te stock in small its as an addition to the regular feed. It is o Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because 10 
increa.es the appetite end Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that each snimsl obtains more nutrition from the graim eaten. We paw A aye that its use will makes you 
extra money over the asual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. “International Stock Feod@”’ can be fed in. to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Gosts, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambe or 
It is Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the Human System. You insist on eating mediciual ingredients your Own food at meal. Saltis a stomach tonic aad worm 
medicine, Papper is a powerfal stimulating tonic, Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar isa diuretic. Yeu eat these medicinal ents almost with every mouthful of your 
food, and {t is proven that these condiments promote health and -trength for people and improve theirdigestion. ‘International Feed” contains pure vegetab) nad 
ingredients thet are just os safe and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best ible condition. “international Btesk Feod’” 
We endorsed by ae igh Class Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently ccoongiiens the entire system so shat disease is prevented of cured. * 
Steck Feed” ts 4 on @ “Spot Cash Guarantee” by Fifty Thousand Dealers threughont the Werld. (2 ~ Your Money will be Promptly Refunded im Any ease of failure, 
ie will make your Pics er Hoge grew Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for curing of preventing Hog Disease. Bg™ Be of the many Cheap ané [nferies 
Emltations! Re Chemist eam separate all the ferent powdered ts, Herbs, Rarke c—2 Geeds that we use, Any One claiming te ‘alsifier: 








ware 

de se Hust be an Ignoramus or F. 
[ f ~ 

> 

IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 

{The Cover of this Book is » Beautifal Live Stock Picture 62 -Priated im Six Brilliant Colors. Book is 6% i4. See engraving foe 

reatly reduced design of cover. It eost us $3000 to have our Artists and ravers make these life 

Engrarines. This Book contains a Finely LiJustrated Veterinary Department that will Save You Hundreds 

ef lars. It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. also gives Description, 

History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, S Hogs and Poultry. 


Goats, 
Is contains testimonials, and Life Engrayings of many very noted Animals. The Réiter Of 
Will Tel} You That You Ought To Have This Book In Your Library For Reference. 


$10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK 18 NOT AS STATED. 
‘This Book Hailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us (letter or postal) and Answer These 3 Questions: 
1st.—Name This Paper. 34.—How Much Stock Have You! 





Write us teday for book. 


Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. Int fional St k Feod ti aennan Mndredeof Thonsanar ot Tortie 


TEST © SFEEDSFOPONECENT criti”. 


We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Floor Space. 
CETTITTTriere Girrti 


















‘Page Poultry Fence 
weighs 10 pounds to the rod—bottom wires only 
136 inches apart—and don’t cost any more erected 
aN asiazy netting Send for descriptions. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICR. 


mea THE BEST FENCE 


Can be made at the actual cost of wire. 
Over 100 Styles, and 50 to 70 rods per day, 
Horse-bigh, Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken-tigh’. 





ia | 


me Mmakesit. The Machine is Automatis, simple 
- in construction, runs easy, works rapidly 
nton Trial. Plain, 6 and 
ates at wholesale prices. Catalog fres. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
D is Muncie, indiana. 


BRAND NEW 


; 


PP) 











1903 Catalogue now ready. Describes and illustrates 
the best Hard Spring Steel Wire Fence on the 
market. The strongest and most durable gate made. 
Write for one. 





| THE FROST WIRE FENCE GO., = CLEVELAND, 0. 
| tH ENGE 

af MADE. Bul 

7m Strong, Chicken 


‘a Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free 
COILED SPRING FENCE C0. 
Box 10 





Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 























~Vowibpyoay—_o 









































Look at our old fences after years of service: 
our new ones will stand just as well because 
every part is Hard Steel. Send for catalogue. 
The Hard Stee! Wire Fence Gompany, 
Guyahoga Falls, Ohio. 





















beats the coal trust, Burn up the old wood fenee, the 

# Money saved will replace with Cyclone. Less work 

4 to put up Cyclone than to patch up old fence. 
CY 


CLONE FENCE Co., 


eveland, @hio. Waukegan, U1. f 







} Holly, Mich. 








to 35 Cents Per Rod. ff 
wees, must durable tence made: AR owes 
> Wo cali te Farmare at Wholesale Priecs, 
Barb and Sott Galvaruzed Wire, 


POR CATALUGUE 
a 











